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These advertisements appearing in news. 
papers measure 2 columns by 91 lines. 
The Interrupting Idea makes 
small space do a big job... 


FEDERAL 


ADVERTISING AGENCY, INC. 
444 MADISON AVENUE, N. Y. C. 
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This Week 


F advertisers, there are just 
two kinds—the willing and the 
unwilling. 

To advertising men, Robert Tins- 
man, president of the Federal Ad- 
vertising Agency, Inc., who leads 
this week’s issue, addresses the ad- 
vice: “Don’t waste time on the un- 
willing. It never will pay them or 
you. 

But of the willing, Mr. Tinsman 
remembers manv—advertisers who 
have created advertising history, 
and, in the process, have learned 
advertising lessons. 

Before our eyes, Mr. Tinsman 
parades the pioneering practition- 
ers. He tells us of the advertiser 
who, in pain, learned the folly of 
interrupting a successful campaign 
to try expensive experiment, of an- 
other who learned when not ‘to 
change agencies, of another who 
failed to learn that copy can still 
be effective even though it’s 
interesting. 

Of other advertisers and of their 
errors Mr. Tinsman writes con- 
cisely and vividly—all to the clari- 
fication of certain conceptions and 
misconceptions about advertising 
and its uses and limitations. 

* * * 


Highly important is copy; but 
equally important, in the view of 
H. J. Prudden, of Prudden, King & 
Prudden, Inc., is copy placement. 
As does Mr. Tinsman, Mr. Prud- 
den concerns himself with fallacies. 
Under ten headings, he offers ten 
suggestions for better space buy- 
ing. And of the fallacies, the 
first—and perhaps the most serious 

is the failure to bring the space 
buyer into the campaign planning. 

i, 


Ornately designed to promote 
sales and to re-balance the scales 


of social justice, the Goodwin 
Plan, with its church-worker 
“broadcasters” all primed to cir- 
culate among the consumers in the 
interests of subscribing manufac- 


‘turers, lies bogged in quicksands of 


dissension and litigation. This week 
—at the end of which a Federal 
Court may pass on a creditors’ 
petition for re-organization —a 
story telegraphed from PRinTErs’ 
Inx’s Chicago office brings the 
Goodwin story up to date. 
‘2 


J. M. Halpren, sales manager of 
the Luxite Division of the Hole- 
proof Hosiery Company, tells 
Andrew M. Howe how a sales 
story is built. As Mr. Halpren 
and his associates developed it, the 
procedure started with a survey, 
designed to determine whether a 
new line of merchandise really met 
the consumers’ requirements. Then 
the sales story was built around the 
product—a sales story, however, 
that doesn’t introduce the product, 
itself, until last. 

* * * 

We look at the mechanics and 
the economics of distribution. In- 
dependent retailers complain; but 
then, as Professor Paul H. Nystrom 
points out, so do the chains. Mar- 
shaling his statistics, Professor 
Nystrom demonstrates that, despite 
chain-store competition, the inde- 
pendent is growing. The chain, 
he is sure, has reached its maturity. 

** * 

In Iowa there’s a lawyer who 
clenches his fists and sees red every 
time someone, in a letter, asks him, 
“Will you kindly advise . . .?” Else- 
where there are persons whose re- 
spective danders rise at “Beg to 
advise,” and “Thanking you in ad- 
vance.” Amos Bradbury, who has 
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been collecting more pet peeves, 
marks down a few more for quick 
and permanent extinction. 

* * * 


Just as price-increase is an 
advertising job, so is price-reduc- 
tion. Having assembled a varied 
collection of examples, B. F. Ber- 
field discusses the variations of 
technique. 

se 

As M. L. Harter delineates him, 
the villain of the sales drama is the 
salesman who presents the product 
improperly. Yet all is not lost, nor 
need sales managers’ nightmares 
come true. Mr, Harter describes 
a method by which the sales 
presentation can be safeguarded 
against man-handling and mayhem. 

* * * 


A. R. Hilliard, manager of sales 
of the Paraffine Companies, Inc., 
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describes his. company’s philosophy 
of sales training and outlines the 
method. As is revealed in Paraf- 
fine’s low rate of turnover in sales 
personnel, Mr. Hilliard points out, 
“sales training pays.” 

* * * 


When two testimonial writers 
write precisely the same testimo- 
nials, the cause may be one of 
those billion-to-one coincidences ; 
but the effect fetches up some- 
where short of conviction. Al- 


. though each of the ecstatic users 


may burn with the same degree of 
warmth toward a manufacturer’s 
product, it hardly seems rational— 
even to the readers of advertising 
—that the two should flame into 
print in precisely the same glowing 
words. Perhaps, as P. I. suggests, 
the remedy is to fire the testimo- 
nial editors. 
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CASE HISTORY 


HIS is a case history of 
a remarkable example of 


progressive marketing. 


Sometime ago a certain manu- 
facturer launched a new prod- 
uct in a highly competitive 
field. 


In spite of much discourage- 
ment from his friends, he 
assembled a designing, produc- 
tion and sales staff—and went 
to work. He styled the product 
for the New York Metropoli- 
tan market only —and only for 
the discriminating qualityclass. 


No effort was made to sell the 
product outside of Metropoli- 
tan New York. And in New 
York, sales were restricted to 
the best outlets in the best 
neighborhoods. 


It was concentration with a 
capital C, 


To the surprise of all con- 
cerned, within a few months 
after the product was launched 
it had attained a greater sale 
in the market for which it had 
been designed than had ever 
been achieved by a competitive 
article. 40,000 units of this 
high priced, highly styled prod- 
uct were being sold every 


week in New York. Merchants 
who sell the product turn over 
their stock 52 times a year. 


And here is the interesting se- 
quel; No sooner had this prod- 
uct begun to sell well to New 
York’s best people than the 
best people elsewhere wanted 
it. In Dallas, in Denver, in 
Detroit, in Chicago, in Cleve- 
land, in Boston, in Baltimore, 
in more than 40 trading cen- 
ters in all. It sold in these cities 
to the same people who had 
bought it in New York—and 
dealers couldn’t get enough 
of it. 


Without even a salesman’s 
call, with, in fact, no sales 
efforts whatsoever, the manu- 
facturer was presently selling 
more units in other cities from 
coast to coast than he was sell- 
ing in Gotham. 


He found that people every- 
where wanted what New York 
looked upon as the best—in- 
stantly. 


The manufacturer was, of 
course, the F-R Publishing 
Corp. The product was 
The New Yorker. 
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Boom in New Homes 


Paced by a spectacular rise in small home build- 
ing, construction in Milwaukee during the first 
seven months of the year more than doubled 


the total for the same period in 1934. Wiscon- 
sin’s new law exempting new homes from taxes 
for two years has induced many people to build. 


To further stimulate interest in better homes, 
encourage home building and modernization 
and show new trends in building and home fur- 
nishings, The Milwaukee Journal is now build- 
ing four model homes for public inspection. 


If you have a product that goes into the building 
or furnishing of a home, you should be telling 
Milwaukee about it. In The Journal, of course. 


THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 


FIRST BY MERIT 
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Advertisers I Have Known 


Some Varied Observations of Willing Ones in Action—and 
Some Obvious Morals 


By Robert Tinsman 


President, Federal Advertising Agency, Inc. 


Am advertisers divide into two classes—willing and unwill- 
ing. My advice to young agents is to waste no time on the 


unwilling. It will never pay them or you. 


If you have to sell 


the advertising idea all over again every time you have to sign a 
new schedule, you had better move on to more profitable pastures. 

The willing advertiser is born, not sold. He always appreciates 
the fundamental that advertising i is only multiplied salesmanship, 


that the advertising investment 
buys more and more profitable cus- 
tomers for his product besides 
building the good-will that makes 
a business impregnable. Against 
such a conception of advertising, 
duly put into practice, there is no 
terror in competition. 

Turn the pages of advertising 
history for national leadership thus 
established to Heinz, the father of 
pure food advertising; to Royal, 
who established the value of its 
trade-mark at millions per letter ; 
to Uneeda, who replaced the barrel 
with the package; to Kellogg, who 
revised the world’s breakfast; to 
all those willing advertisers who 
blazed their trails to business im- 
mortality. 

I count myself fortunate indeed 
to know many such who do not 
consider advertising a necessary 
evil, but realize its true worth in 
accelerating the arrival of leader- 
ship; whose first question at sched- 
ule time is not how little must be 
spent, but how much can profitably 
be invested to get us to our desti- 
nation this year—perhaps way be- 
yond it. 

I knew a cigarette advertiser 
whose first investment was $7,500 
against competitors already spend- 





ing millions. 
Idea. 

This Idea connected package, win- 
dow, counter and newspaper adver- 
tising in a four-square effort that 
never let up. The advertising ap- 
peared on the sporting pages, pre- 
ferred positions without price pen- 
alty. It illustrated the trade-mark 
with afi argument in the slogan 
that said something. It got maxi- 
mum circulation with high visi- 
bility at minimum cost, and it grew 
with the business. Every month 
that brought a sales increase 
brought an advertising increase 
with it automatically. 

Until that cigarette appeared on 
t.f. schedules in the country’s lead- 
ing papers in every worth-whi'e 
city; was displayed on all progres- 
sive counters and in the windows‘ 
until the $7,500 had grown to 
$250,000, with no limits sighted— 
then a change. The business was 
leased by a leading competitor for 
ninety-nine years at $2,500,000 a 
year. The old maxim, “Nothing 
succeeds like circulation,” was for- 
gotten and a new policy of big 
space—occasionally—treplaced that 
of small space continually. Soon 
the slipping began. Moral: Don’t 


But he had a real 
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interrupt a successful campaign 
with expensive experiment. 

I knew a silk advertiser who was 
another willing one. He was a 
creative genius in his line, and his 
motto, “Dare to be different,” won 
his line speedy success with trade 
and consumer alike. He was a 
master salesman himself. His ad- 
vertising to the dress manu factur- 
ing trade always appeared in the 
same position, and always followed 
his instructions—*“Shoot over their 
heads—say something they don’t 
quite understand.” 


Wise or Not—with Him 
It Succeeded 


I do not argue the wisdom of 
that policy, but must say it seemed 
to succeed with him, for no one 
ever challenged his prestige in that 
very difficult trade. His consumer 
advertising must always express 
extreme elegance and anticipate the 
fashion proclamations of the mag- 
azines of the mode. To effect this 
result he cultivated the closest 
friendly co-operation with the lead- 
ing fashion designers of the world, 


sent them advance pieces for sam- 


ple gowns, made new weaves 
following their suggestions, new 
designs and color combinations for 
their approval. To repay them in 
some degree, he put publicity be- 
hind their names—fashion edito- 
rials and display color pages. In 
one instance I remember the lead- 
ing women’s magazine devoted a 
full-color editorial page to his ex- 
clusive designs, illustrating the 
gowns of a famous stage star, 
created by an internationally cele- 
brated dress designer. 

All this to illustrate the fact that 
this willing advertiser realized how 
creative publicity might be made 
the mainspring of his great busi- 
ness; the factor that put it above 
staple competition into a profit 
class of its own. 

Such a policy soon led to Wall 
Street’s attention. Re-organization 
was succeeded by a new adminis- 
tration, and the policy st willing 
advertising changed, with a result 
that may be seen in today’s market 
a of the stock. Moral: 

’t let the bankers interfere with 
the advertising program. 
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I knew an advertiser of a notion 
specialty, new to America, a native 
of Prague, Austria, where he had 
a very successful business, well 
established in the capitals of Eu- 
rope. His first step in America 
was into an advertising agent’s of- 
fice with notion-selling experience. 
He started with only $30,000, and 
most of that he put into trade 
papers and direct mail. His busi- 
ness papers told the news of the 
product, his direct mail put it into 
the stores, and then showed how 
to display and advertise it. Soon 
as adequate distribution was 
achieved, the consumer campaign 
started in the big women’s maga- 
zines. Dressmaker and pattern 
publications were used as trade 
papers, and the whole thing tied 
up to educated, aggressive personal 
salesmanship. Result: the first 
year’s operations reported a shrink- 
ing of competitive business 6634 
per cent. 

Then the war: and after four 
years an attempted come-back with 
a new agent, who knew nothing 
about the first campaign. Change 
succeeded change until the adver- 
ue almost disappeared. Moral: 

the agent who started your 
pm is the best one to continue 
it. 


Don’t Be Led Astray 
by Competition 

I knew an apparel advertiser who 
built up a business to 8,000 active 
accounts, employing forty-five 
salesmen, keeping two big plants 
busy the year around. The first 
“appropriation” he gave his agent 
was $8,000 and that secured him 
the accounts—a dollar a head— 
not bad, was it? 

Again this was a spectacular 
trade campaign on a specialty that 
paved the way to an enlarged line 
and a consumer campai that 
eventually exceeded $100, for 
magazine space alone. The crisis 
on this account came over night, 
at a directors’ meeting, after a 
sales convention. A clever com- 
petitor had made a hit with a strik- 
ing trade-mark picture which he 
had put on outdoor posters yery 
effectively. The directors outvoted 

(Continued on page 97) 
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Get a Close-up of Your 
Best New York Audience 


Picte get lost among New 


York’s tall buildings . . . and 
advertisers, too, sometimes lose 
their way in New York’s' group 
of huge newspaper markets. 
But stop off in Haddonfield, 
N. Js 

Here, in this small commu- 
nity, you can get a close-up of 
the type of families reading 
The New York Times . . . and 
the market you can reach 
through The Times in New York. 

How’s this for a group of 
preferred prospects: three doc- 
tors, a widow, a broker, a mer- 
chant, two lawyers, an army 


captain, a school teacher, a 
manufacturer, an electrical en- 
gineer, a salesman, a chemist 
and’ two bankers, one of whom 
is city commissioner. These 
are some of the regular readers 
of The New York Times in 
Haddonfield. 

The same type of substantial, 
influential buyers are reached 
by The Times in New York . . . 
and more of such families than 
by any other newspaper. 

Your first medium in New 
York should be The New York 
Times ...as it is for many of 
the most successful advertisers. 


Che New York Cimes 

















Chasers 


TH product is called Chasers. 
It’s an antidote for unpleasant 
breath, alcoholic or even garlic. 
And the company that is producing 
the new thing and promoting it 
vigorously is staffed by former ex- 
ecutives of Life Savers, Inc. 

Test campaigns in New York, 
Providence, Syracuse and Albany 
are preparing the way for extended 
distribution. 

Naturally, the theme is by no 
means solemn. The newspaper ad- 
vertising runs in cartoon style— 
the life of some party arrivi 
home, to be told: “Don’t take o 
your shoes. Just take off your 


‘ + 
Luckies 


FOREGOING the tossing of a 
-coin, Lucky Strikes have set the 
ball for the kick-off. 

While football squads still pound 
the turf in practice, Luckies lay out 
a schedule of color pages in the 
programs of more than 100 col- 
leges and universities—each sched- 
ule to carry eight photographic 
illustrations. 

Lucky covers will present typi- 
cal stadium scenes—a keyed-up 


+ 


Woodcox, Detroit Manager, 
Geyer, Cornell & Newell 


Vance C. Woodcox, who recently re- 
signed as director of advertising and 

es promotion of the Kelvinator Cor- 

ration, has joined Geyer, Cornell & 
ewell, Inc., as head of the Detroit of- 
fice of this agency. Mr. cox re- 
signed from Kelvinator about a month 
ago to join Montgomery Ward & Com- 

ny. Geyer, Cornell & Newell now 
andle the Kelvinator account. 

a e . 


Becomes Chrysler Subsidiary 
Airtemp, Inc., formed a year ago to 
market a new type of air conditioning 
apparatus manufactured by the Amplex 
~~, Company, a division of 
the Chrysler Corporation, will become a 
wholly owned subsidiary of the Chrysler 
Corporation. The new division will take 
over the manufacturing and sales of all 
Chrysler air conditioning equipment. An 
advertising campaign will start soon. 


breath.” Another cartoon modern- 
izes “Lips That Touch Liquor Shall 
Never Touch Mine.” The car- 
toons appear; also, on book 
matches, 

An automotive exibit—soon to be 
followed by another—is on tour. 
It presents a traveling bar, com- 
plete with brass rail and cuspidor. 

Executives of the new company 
are: J. Roy Allen, president—a 
founder and a former vice-presi- 
dent of Life Savers; Victor J. 
Thill, vice-president; Victor C. 
Emden, in ge of Far-West 


distribution; and Howard Fay, in 
charge of sales in New York. 


Kick Off 


player pausing for a few last words 
with his girl before he goes in to 
die, thuddingly, for dear old Rut- 
gers—a pair of beaming grads, 
yelling for that touch-down—co-eds 
in bevies and bouquets. 

Mindful that ‘football crowds 
don’t go to drafty colosseums to 
read, Lucky copy will go heroically 
brief—just the package’s picture, 
the name, and an explosive phrase 
or two of text. 


+. 


Pineapple Campaign to 
McCann-Erickson 


McCann-Erickson, Inc. has been. ap- 
printed to handle the advertising of the 
ineapple Producers’ Co-operative Associ- 
ation, a group representing the entire 
Hawaiian pineapple industry. The San 
Francisco office of McCann-Erickson, at 
which point the advertising will originate, 
will release a national consumer cam- 
paign, supported by intensive trade 
promotion activities, starting in October. 


Wolcott & Holcomb Elects Stodder 


Clement K. Stodder has been elected 
vice-president of Wolcott & Holcomb, 
Inc., Boston — He is president of 
the Savogran ‘ompany and vice-president 
of the Woodlet Supply Company, which 
positions he retains in addition to his 
new connection. He joins the agency in 
a sales consulting capacity. 











TEMPUS FUGIT—AND 
WE'RE SIX YEARS OLD! 


we read this 
“cheery” message. 


We haven’t heard 
lately of Little 
Miss Mussolini: 
we hope she’s 
healthy and hap- 
py. As for us: 


CIRCULATION 


City and Suburban Circulation ONLY 
Daily Papers 

1929 1936 ~ 
217,852 57% Gain 
649,831 
293,834 
374,366 
404,901 23% Loss 


RETAIL ADVERTISING 
Gains and Losses First 7 Months of 1935 

752,980-line Gain 
American 102,003-line Loss 

161,797-line Loss 
Herald-Examiner 175,796-line Gain 
Tribune 84,322-line Gain 


Thanks for the birthday wishes! 


Ally = THES 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 
SAWYER-FERGUSON-WALKER CO. 
220 E. 42nd Street, New York Palmolive Building, Chicago 














BuiLpinc Trapes EMPLOYERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


New York 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: 


Of course, you can be well alibied 
for your editorial crack-down* on 
W. C. Hopson of Associated Gas 
but you might give considerable of 
a hand on one thing he did. 

He at least used advertising space 
in large amounts to fight adverse 
utility legislation, and his copy did 
not pussyfoot on that subject. For 
years Printers’ INK has been urg- 
ing utilities to use paid space in 
putting their story before the pub- 
lic. Hopson used it, and so far as 
I could observe, was the only util- 
ity executive to do so in the metro- 
politan press. 


*“Mr. Hopson’s Reward,’ Printers’ 
Inx, August 29, 1935, page 88. 


+ 


“New York Law Journal” 
Names Muldoon 


James M. Muldoon has been appointed 
sales promotion and advertising manager 
of the New York Law Journal. e was 
formerly with several New York agencies 
and at one time representative for the 
New York American. Also, for several 
years he was with the Tide Water Oil 
Company, as an advertising executive. 


With “Current History” 

Lucy Goldthwaite, former! with 
Doubleday, Doran & Company, Inc., for 
seven years as assistant director of pub- 
licity, has joined the advertising staff of 
Current History Magazine, New York, on 
publishers’ and educational advertising. 

7” - . 


Joins Macfadden Women’s Group 


Richard M. Silvester, who has been 
with Macfadden Publications for seven 
years in various capacities, most recently 
with True Story agazine, has joined 
the sales staff of the Macfadden Women’s 
Group. He will cover Philadelphia and 
the South. 

- = = 


WMAQ to Dedicate Transmitter 


A new 50,000-watt transmitter, com- 
pleted at Bloomingdale, IIl., will be 
placed in service on be 
will replace the old 5,000-watt oa at 

urst, in use since 1928. MA 
has been on the air since 1922. 





Mr. Hopson’s Nerve 





Other companies of excellent 
reputation had nothing to say in 
advertising. They let Hopson do it. 
And when he got into serious 
trouble they washed their hands of 
him naturally. Hopson didn’t quit 
even then—in the worst of his diffi- 
culties he kept right on with the 
same vehement copy against the na- 
tional legislators. That took more 
nerve than I presume exists any- 
where else in the utility business, 
which is not saying much about 
nerve. 

Pan Hopson if you want for 
having some very stupid executives 
undertake propaganda work but 
you must admit he and P./, 
thought aright on some subjects. 


Witarp K. Sir, 


Executive Secretary, 
Educational Committee. 


+ 


Kathryn Dougherty Leaves 
“Photoplay” 


Kathryn Dougherty has resigned from 
Photoplay, with which she has M asso- 
ciated for twenty years. She was presi 
dent and publisher of the publication 
in 1934 when it was purchased by the 
Macfadden Publications, Miss Dougherty 
continuing in complete charge of Photo- 
play’s editorial activities. 

e . + 


Gruen Introduces Curvex Watch 


The Curvex Watch, curved to the 
shape of the wrist and built around a 
curved movement, has been introduced by 
The Gruen Watch Company, Cincinnati, 
after five years of experimentation. An 
extensive advertising campaign, accord- 
ing to the company, will appear in maga- 
zines on the Curvex watch and the 
entire new Gruen line. The campaign 
is under the direction of the DeGarmo- 
Kilborn Corporation, New York agency. 

_ . . 
Has Ring Account 

J. Milhening, Inc., Chicago, has ap- 
pernees the Chicago office of the United 

tates Advertising Corporation to han- 
dle the advertising of its new line of 
Talisman solitaire and wedding rings. 
Magazines will be used. 

oa * s 
Bronson Returns to DeSoto 

Karl Bronson, recently advertising 
manager for LaFayette automobiles and 
reviously advertising for De- 
oto, has returned to the DeSoto organi- 
zation in his former capacity. 
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Ten Suggestions for Better 
Space Buying 


For years Mr. Prudden, as newspaper publishers’ repre- 
sentative, has been a seller of space. And for years before 
that, he was a buyer of space. Out of all this experience 
he has concluded that space buying is not being given the 


attention in the advertising 


that it deserves. He 


feels that many advertisers and agencies over-emphasize 
copy at the expense of sufficiently wise and proper selec- 


tion of media. Rather a startling thought. 


Anyway, here 


is his argument, under ten headings. 


As Told to Bernard A. Grimes 
By H. J. Prudden 


Prudden, King & Prudden, Inc. 


IN my humble opinion—based on 
many years of experience both 
as buyer and seller—space buying 
should be lifted to a place equal in 
importance to that of copy. 

As I see it, advertisers and 
agents are making ten major mis- 
takes in the buying of space. 


1, Space buyers are not brought in at 
beginning of campaign planning. 
In far too many instances space 

buyers, and when I say space buy- 

ers I mean men whose competence 
in their work is unquestioned, are 
not brought into campaign plan- 
ning until the plans have been 
completed. The first definite in- 
formation they receive usually is 
instructions to make up a schedule. 

On the other hand, I know of a 

space buyer who is employed as 
part of an advertiser’s own organi- 
zation. He attends all conferences 
on advertising. Whenever new 
campaigns are under discussion, he 
asks over and over, “What type of 
people do you want us to reach?” 
The selection of media, whether 
newspaper, magazine, farm paper 
or radio, is determined accordingly. 
Under such a method an advertiser 
does not make the mistake of put- 
ting his appeal into one medium, at 
least not until he has satisfied him- 
self that this medium will give him 
all the audience he wants. 


Likewise, agency space buyers 
should be given more opportunity 
to sit in on plans as they are being 
made and have a hand in the selec- 
tion of the class of medium to be 
used. The head of the media 
department should be an expert on 
all mediums, not merely in the se- 
lection of a particular vehicle in 
that medium. If he knows all 
about mediums as he should, his 
judgment should be consulted in 
their selection. 

Knowledge of the purpose of the 
— will assist him materially 
in the further task of selecting in- 
dividual publications. It is a mis- 
take to bring him into the pic- 
ture only after media have been 
determined. 


2. Fallacy of buying on rates alone. 

Good space buying is predicated 
on many factors other than the 
lowest rate. Yet many advertisers 
who would never think of buying 
tangible goods on price alone, still 
emasculate a space-buyer’s recom- 
mended schedule, substituting pub- 
lications of lower rates for those 
having higher ones. It doesn’t 
matter that the advertiser is deal- 
ing with intangibles whose value 
can only be gauged after careful 
pone He is too shortsighted to 
foresee that the publication with a 
higher rate really stands to be the 
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cheapest for him in terms of 
productiveness. 

Because an advertiser under- 
stands what a milline rate is, his 
knowledge can do him more harm 
than good. The milline rate is only 
one factor. If it was the only one, 
the building up of a list could be 
left toa clerk. Selection, of course, 
should give consideration to the 
type of circulation, how it is main- 
tained, to editorial content, to his- 
tory of the publication. A pub- 
lisher for example may have spent 
considerable money developing a 
travel or investment reader fol- 
lowing. A comparably higher rate 
for addressing this audience may 
be cheaper per prospect than in a 
publication which has not special- 
ized in building such a market. 

Space buyers know these factors, 
evaluate them and base their de- 
cisions accordingly. Newspapers 
are similarly studied and the ad- 
vertising of local merchants ana- 
lyzed, especially department-store 
linage. A department that sells 
cheaper merchandise, bought by 
working people, will use a publica- 
tion that reaches that audience. An- 
other department of the same 
store, seeking a more substantial 
audience, will use another publi- 
cation. 

Such facts are more than straws 
in the wind to the space buyer. 
But they may not even be that to 
someone in the client’s organiza- 
tion. He insists upon changing a 
list. And so we have another mis- 
take which, when the returns are 
in, is most likely chalked up 
against the space buyer. 

3. Advertising patronage. 

Much valuable information is 
gained from studying the accep- 
tance of a publication by other 
advertisers. An advertiser may be 
aware of this but his own exami- 
nation too frequently is apt to be 
superficial. To get a real basis for 
determining a publication’s value, 
particularly a newspaper, reports 
on linage figures should be broken 
down and studied to determine 
what type of merchandise is ad- 
vertised to the greatest extent in 
each publication. Such studies also 
are important in shaping a client’s 
advertising schedule to meet what 
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his competition is doing. Strategy 
may dictate going into the same 
publication. Again it may be best, 
all things considered, to go into a 
different publication where he, too, 
would dominate the situation. 

All these factors are subject to 
change. Persistent watch must be 
kept. The able space buyer knows 
the set-up in detail. If not, he is 
in a position to be quickly brought 
up to date. Yet mistakes are made 
because clients will exercise their 
prerogative and discard specialized 
knowledge in favor of their own 
ideas. 


4. Interference. 


There are several kinds of inter- 
ference which the space buyer and 
his agency must face. Mistakes are 
in the offing when he submits to 
requests, whether they come from 
solicitations made over his head on 
the basis of friendship, or whether 
they come from recommendations 
of the client’s men in the field. 

The personal equation enters too 
much into the selection of mediums. 
Recommendations of men in the 
field particularly have to be closely 
examined. Sometimes a field man 
is under obligations to a local paper 
because of publicity given or prom- 
ised his company. And obligation 
doesn’t stop there. What good is 
it for an expert on space buying 
to make sincere, impartial, well- 
balanced recommendations, only to 
have them upset by the influence of 
personal contact by friends of the 
client ? 


5. Prejudice. 


It is also a mistake for an ad- 
vertiser to oppose selection of a 
publication because of personal 
prejudice. This is one of those 
indefinite things that it is hard to 
put your finger on. Some top ex- 
ecutives are known to be prejudiced 
against certain publications, even 
a certain form of media; They 
seek other mediums regardiess of 
results. 

‘long with prejudice is the diffi- 
culty of having to battle with the 
fellow who at one time had quali- 
fied experience. But if he has not 
kept in touch with cheng con- 
ditions, his pre-determi: ideas of 
circumstances today do. not square 
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with the yey situation. | The 
opinions .o men are.not to 
be disregarded. They 4 * be 
more helpful, however, if those 
who held them had open $; 
frequently “consulted the media, ex- 
ecutive and. in ‘this way, tcent "ap 
to date. 


6. Support space. buyer’s: decisions.” 


The decisions of a pensar 
space buyer should be 
Much of his days are given. 


to listening to competing Solicita’’ 


tions from which he must extract 
the facts that: willbe worth while 
in determining ‘“@.; publication’s 
worth, These facts'may give one 
publication the edge on certain 
campaigns, make it less desirable 
for others. He gets instructions 
to make a list which the sends 
through with his recommendations. 
When the list comes back it is not 
unusual to have other publications 


substituted, sometimes with ex-- 


planatory .réasons and ‘sometimes 
without, What is the result? 
After alt the effort; put forth, he 
sees his list: greatly w 

When he is. overruled frequently, 
he may: be inclined to indifference 
in his analytical. work. 

7. Let space buyer contact client. 


Whenever I hear that the adver- 
tising agency system is under fire, 
it is my thought that there would 
be less such talk if clients were 
educated to have more confidence 
in the media department. One way 
to build up such confidence is to 
have the miédia executive sit in 
when campaign plans are being dis- 
cussed. Lots of them don’t, All 
of them should. 

The heads of an agency and con- 
tact men cannot be expected to 
answer all the questions that come 
up in connection with media. But 
even if the space buyer does not 
sit in with the client, he can be 
kept posted as to what the client’s 
needs are. The better he is in- 
formed on detailed aspects of the 
problem, the better will he be able 
to make the list when the plans 
come to him, 


8. Don’t tie space buyer to desk. 


Space buyers, by and large, do 
not get around the country enough. 
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Confined to their offices month in 
and month out, they don’t get so 
broad a knowledge of the country’s 
markets as they should. I, myself, 
as a space buyer, traveled all over 
the United States and know how 
helpful this was. When Oklahoma 
City, Binghamton, St. Louis, Butte, 
or any market, is being considered, 


“the sfiace buyer cannot help but do 


a better job if he can visualize 
the markets he is working on. He 
should know, as far as possible, 
the layout of .every, town, its type 
OF merchants, relations of the city 
with surrounding territory and 
similar data. 

Statistics have Cas pce, They 
are better? interpret when we 
have a mental picture of the things 
with which they deal, 


9. Space buyers and salaries. 


A title is only what an agency 
It can also be what 


gives a man. 
he makes of it, provided he is 
given opportunity. Some space 


buyers are among the principal ex- 
ecutives of their agencies, indéed, 
if not partners in the _ business. 
Other space buyers are given the 
title but are regarded inside and 
outside the ay as little more 
than clerks. It is not my opinion 
alone that,-in top many instances, 
space bityers do not receive the 
remuneration which their respohsi- 
bilities merit. Fundamentally, the 
salary situation neéds correction 
badly. It is @ mistake to expect 
to attract or hold competent men 
as heads. of the media department, 
if an agency is not prepared to pay 
them commensurate with their 
ability. .. 


10. Need Ui Ccindate | sth. oo ae 


Any discussion of an adequate 
staff. must first cancede that too 
often the space buyer has no staff 
at all. In many agencies, space buy- 
ers are so loaded down with detail 
that they can hardly be expected to 
develop themselyes to the interest 
of themselves and their agency. 
Pressure of work limits them from 
sufficient contact with the media 
men who call upon them. It is 
through solicitation that space buy- 
ers get most of their information. 
In addition there is the heavy vol- 
ume of promotional matter which 
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comes to them. They cannot give 
the necessary analysis to this steady 
flow of information if they lack 
assistants to whom they can turn 
over important routine work. 

An agency, after all, is success- 
ful according to the efficiency of 
its organization. This includes the 
media department. Short cuts and 
shortcomings exact their own 


+ 


CR Employees Strike 


ORTY-ONE employees of Con- 

sumers. Research, Inc., went on 
strike September 4 at the organiza- 
tion’s headquarters in Washington, 
N. J. The strikers -belong. to: the 
Technical, Editorial and Office As- 
sistants Union and have an Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor charter. 

A statement issued by the union 
describes the incidents leading up 
to the strike, called because of re- 
fusal of the CR board of directors 
to re-instate three union. members— 
John Heasty, president of the union, 
John Gilpatrick and Donald Rogers 
—diseharged: on August 23,\a few 
hours after the union had made 
formal request for recognition. 

Following the discharge the union 
made repeated demands for a meet- 
ing “with the board. Finally, orf 
August 31, the board agreed to 


- 


Joins Brewer-Weeks 

Charles Beck, formerly with Ryder & 
Ingram, Ltd., Oakland, Calif., has joined 
the Brewer- Weeks Company, San Fran- 
cisco advertising agency. This agency 
has been appointed to handle the adver- 
tising of the Poultry Producers of Cen- 


tral California. s 


Death of Charles H. Fogg 

Charles H. Fogg, publisher of the 
Houlton, Me., Times, died recently at 
that city. For many years he was chair- 
man of the advertising committee of the 
Maine Develop i 


U. S. Steel Appoints B. B. D. & O. 


Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 
Inc., has been appointed advertising 
counsel by the United States Steel Cor- 
poration. 
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penalties. And the | way round 
also introduces its problems. :-“The 
record is all too full of instances 
where outside individuals, obviously 


incompetent to determine selection, ; 
have brought about revisions. And 
What else is to 


to disadvantage. 
be expected when individuals pit 
favoritism and prejudice against 
expert analysis? 


+ 


re-instatement. During negotiations 
which followed, however, the union 
charges that it was unable to get its 
members back on the job. 

Picketing followed immediately 
after the strike. Only two em- 
ployees were inside the offices, oné 
a watchman. It is said that orders 
were then given to permit no em- 
ployee to be allowed to enter the 
building. 

The union wants turnover cur- 
tailed, and the minimum salary 
raised to $15 weekly. 

Efforts to get in touch with F. J. 
Schlink, president of CR, for a 
statement were unsuccessful. He 
was not at the office and has no tele- 
phone at home. He is reported to 
have broken with Arthur Kallet, 
secretary, who is said to be sympa- 
thetic with the union’s contention. 


a 


De Heus with Gridley Dairy 


Garrit C. De Heus has resigned as 
vice-president and account executive of 
Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap Associates, 
Inc., Milwaukee advertising agency, to 
become assistant to Lester Le Feber, 
president of the Gridley Dairy Co., Mil- 
waukee. Before ging with Klau-Van 
Pietersom-Dunlap, Heus was for 
six years with the former Freeze-Vogel & 
Crawford, Inc., serving as president from 
1932 to 1934. 


Phillips Leaves Valspar 

Lawrence Phillips has resigned as 
president and director of The Valspar 
Corporation, repo of paints and 
varnishes, and of its companies, 
Valentine & A, ew Detroit eeepnits 
Comensy bere Paint and 
Varni a bompata: 
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How a Sales Story Is Built 


Survey Among Women Reveals Data about Product, and These 
Are Dramatized in Portfolio 


As Told to Andrew M. Howe 
By J. M. Halpren 


Sales Manager, Luxite Division, Holeproof Hosiery Co. 


[N styling our line for fall, 1935, 
we were able to incorporate into 
our product many outstanding fea- 
tures and ideas. The problem then 
became how our salesmen could 
best present these ideas to the trade 
and achieve the results we hoped 
from the ‘mproved line. We de- 
cided, therefore, to build the selling 
story around the line, incorporat- 
ing this story in a sales brochure 
which had for its purposes the 
following : 


1. The presentation of a com- 
plete story, quickly told and carry- 
ing sufficiently intriguing points 
about the product to arouse interest. 

2. To give the retailers definite 
dramatic selling points with which 
to translate to the ultimate con- 
sumer the features and style points 
and make him want to buy our 
products. 


3. To show retailers that a good 
product properly presented to the 
consumer can be sold at a profit 
and to help him build up sales or 
regular-price merchandise and break 
away from the usual dependence on 
sales and cut-price merchandise. 

4. To give the salesmen a uni- 
versal visual story out of which 
they could pick the necessary sell- 
ing points for each particular ac- 
count, and yet not lose sight of the 
important basic selling points which 
are built around the line. 


First, however, we needed some 
dramatic theme around which to 
build this sales story. We needed 
some proof of the consumer appeal 
of this new line. So we decided to 
conduct a survey in order to deter- 
mine whether our new line, with 
its special construction features and 


styling, fitted the requirements of 
women. We have a woman stylist ; 
the rest of us have been closely 
associated, both in manufacturing 
and retailing, with style merchan- 
dise for many years, but we did not 
have any actual proof of the ap- 
peal of our new line to women all 
over the country. 

Why not, we asked ourselves, go 
directly to the women for ‘this 
proof? Wouldn’t it be helpful, 
also, to retailers if we were to find 
out for them just what women 
consider most important when they 
buy glove-silk’ underwear? We 
could have taken our line to a num- 
ber of women and asked them what 
they thought of it, but we wanted 
to reach more women, than would 
have been possible this way and we 
believed that a survey divorced 
from any particular brand would 
be more convincing. 

We therefore went to women 
with a questionnaire, niostly by 
mail, asking four questions. We 
thought we knew the four principal 
factors -that influence glove-silk 
underwear sales. We thought we 
knew the relative importance of 
these factors.: But: we couldn't 
prove our contention. Now we can, 
for the replies brought out definite 
points of preference. 

In the resulting sales portfolio 
we say that we received 11,800 an- 
swers and that 4,236 wotneri ‘said 
“cut. of garment, fit, comfort” was 
the first consideration; 3,244 said 
“quality—beauty of fabric, attrac- 
tive appearance”; 2,652 said. “long 
wear and washability,” and 1,668 
said “moderate price—good value.” 
In our questionnaire we had listed 
quality first and cut of garment 
se with long wear and moder- 
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The CONTEST 
that flopped! 


Sumer is usually a dull time in 
a newspaper office. On July 7th, before 
we expected to have a war on our hands, 
The News announced a Dance Contest 
...in the interest of good clean fun. 
Amateurs only. Diamond rings, wrist 
watches, etc., for prizes, with a vaude- 
ville engagement for the best team. Fill 
out the coupon and send in your entry! 

Well, the dancers were sort of coy 
about coming in. And July was darned 
hot. August wasn't much better. When 
the time limit was up, there were only 
six hundred odd entries. The office ex- 
perts said it was a flop. 

The eliminations were held and the 
entries melted down to eighty-two cou- 
ples. The finals were set for August 14, 
in the Mall in Central Park. The dear 
public was invited. The office experts 
said it would be a flop. 

The night of August 14 was torrid 
as a tropical romance. The photogs as- 


signed to cover the event got out 
Park late...and couldn’‘t get 
place. Neither could the cars ca 
the dance contestants! Because m 
than 100,000 of the dear public 
come out to see the fun. The con 
was called off, on account of crowdi 
Some flop! 

So the finals were rescheduled 
two weeks later, on August 28, in 
ison Square Garden. Admissions 
bits to two-twenty. And the office 
perts again predicted a flop...when 
dear public had to dig down to get 

Well, the Garden was packed 
capacity with 20,000, and the po 
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turned away 25,000. 
Some flop! There were 
celebrities galore, and 
spotlights, announcers 
im white suits announcing over the 


Mplifiers, tailcoats and dinner frocks, 
i@legers and stenographers, Harlem 


1 Hoboken, and girls and girls. Two 
ous orchestras alternated. The 
cers danced. The judges judged. 
d the prizes were given while the 


flashlights flashed and the customers 
cheered and clapped. Some fun! Some 
show! Some flop! 

MORAL: We don't know. If you 
want to see the show next year, watch 
for the next News Dance Contest. But 
ifyou want torun your ownshowin New 
York City anytime, put your faith and 
your advertising in this newspaper...and 
see what a run you 
get for yourmoney! 


HE_@ NEws 


220 EAST FORTY-SECOND STREET, NEW YORK 
Tribune Tower, Chicago - Kohl Bidg., San Francisco 
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ate price in third and _ fourth 
positions. 

With this mass of evidence in 
our hands we were prepared to go 
ahead with our sales portfolio. 
When completed, it contained only 
twelve pages, including covers, and 
was built around the survey. 

Step by step we led up to the 
product. Once more, the product 
itself, however, is subordinated. 
First, we tell about the survey and 
the results. Then we tell how 
Luxite meets the requirements of 
good glove-silk underwear as laid 
down by the women themselves. 
The features. of our line are 
described briefty, followed by 
swatches of material and photo- 
graphs of the line on models. This 
is followed by a page emphasizing 
and describing three exclusive Lux- 
ite features. 

Next are shown reproductions of 
advertisements, featuring Luxite, 
by leading retail stores. Finally we 
enumerate the advantages of Lux- 


ite, from the retailer’s point of | 


view, and, separately, we enumerate 
the selling points from the consum- 
er’s point of view. 

We ask the retailer to consider 
these advantages that Luxite 
offers : 


1. A strong line of staples— 
stores everywhere recognize the 
need for developing steady business 
on staple merchandise. 


2. A substantial mark-up. 


3. Styles built to meet definite 
demand. 


4. A nationally known, nation- 
ally recognized, branded line. 


5. Exclusive features—give you 
exclusive, definite promotional ma- 
terial—provide protection from cut- 
price competition. 

. 6. Complete coverage of fabric 
and price ranges. 

7. Insures fast turnover. Mer- 
chandise that raises the unit of 
sale—induces customers to trade up. 

And here are the reasons why 
women prefer our line, as listed in 
the portfolio. 

1. It fits better. 


2. Is always smooth—traces the 
lines of the figure. 
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3. Its elasticity makes it more 
comfortable. 

4. Washes per fectly—more easily. 

5. It wears longer. 

6. Requires no ironing. 

7. Feels sleek and luxuridus next 
to the skin. 

8. For travel—packs easily. 

9. Makes every costume smarter, 
improves the lines. 

10. Every garment bears a label 
showing that it has been “Tested 
and approved by the Better Fabrics 
Testing Bureau.” 


These points can be passed on to 
the retail salespeople. 

The portfolio is brief, simple and 
unpretentious. It tells our story 
quickly and, we believe, well. 
Approximately 4,000 have been dis- 
tributed already this year. Sales- 
men carry them when they call, 
leaving a copy with each buyer. 

This portfolio has ned the 
doors of many buying offices with 
which we have had difficulty in the 
past. In many instances the port- 
folio sent by mail has aroused the 
buyer’s interest in advance of the 
salesman’s call. In others, the sales- 
man is able to ask and get five min- 
utes of the buyer’s time, for that is 
all that it takes to go through it 
page by page. 

Typical of the reception given 
this new sales plan is that of a 
Western department store which 
we have been calling on for a long 
time. Never had we been able to 
get the buyer or the merchandise 
manager sufficiently interested to 
look at. the Luxite line. A few 
months ago our salesman was told 
that it would be a year anyway 
before any consideration at all 
he be given to taking on a new 
ine. 

We called on this: same retailer 
not long ago with the portfolio. 
After going through the story with 
the buyer and the merchandise 
manager, we were asked to call 
again that same afternoon. When 
we came back, having left the port- 
folio, there was nothing left to do 
but to work up a plan for a Luxite 
department. 

Not until then did we show our 
line. The sale was made before 
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the buyer or the merchandise man- 
ager had seen the merchandise. 

This plan works with equal suc- 
cess on small and large dealers. 
Since it was introduced we have 
opened a considerable number of 
large department-store accounts 
with the aid of the portfolio. 
Large store buyers are familiar 
with most lines. They read their 
business papers, talk to other buy- 
ers, get around in other stores and 
in various ways become acquainted 
with the merits of the different 
lines. 

It is difficult for a salesman to 
tell these buyers anything new 
about their products. This is an 
additional reason why we believe it 
is sO necessary to get away from 
sample-case selling. Smaller store 
buyers don’t have time to become 
acquainted with all the lines. It is 
usually possible to talk more about 
the product itself with such buyers. 
But first of all, as in the case of 
the larger retailers, it is necessary 
to sell the line as a whole and its 
profit possibilities. 

After all, as I pointed out be- 
fore, the retailer isn’t interested in 


a. 
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the strength of the thread or the 
leg reinforcements unless he can be 
shown how these features will af- 
fect his profits, That is his pri- 
mary interest—profit. We adapt 
our sales story to the retailer's 
problem. We show him first of 
all, that what women are interested 
in is the cut of the garment, the fit 
and the comfort. Then we show 
him our new style improvements 


-answer this demand. We are able 


to show how our garments meet 
the other requirements as revealed 
by the survey. 

But most important of all we 
are striving to show him that all 
of this merely means that Luxite 
garments will sell, that he can get 
regular prices and build steady re- 
peat customers. 

That is the story every manufac- 
turer must tell in some way. The 
product must be good, it must have 
distinctive features; but many a 
good product falls by the wayside 
because the salesman either, doesn’t 
get a chance to describe the fea- 
tures or is unable to show “what 
the features mean in terms of the 
retailer’s own business. 


+ 


Better Business Bureaus Meet 


C ONSTRUCTIVELY evolution- 


ary and not revolutionary. 
Clarence O. Sherrill, chairman of 
the National Association of Better 
Business Bureaus, Inc., addressing 
that organization’s annual confer- 
ence in Syracuse, N. Y., last week, 
thus characterized its work for the 
betterment of advertising. He said 
that the bureaus, through counsel- 
ing with advertisers, had 
vastly more for the protection of 
the consumer than some of the 
legislative schemes could ever hope 
to accomplish. 

The best evidence of the bureaus’ 
efficiency in this respect, it was 
brought out by Robert M. Mount, 
manager of the Portland, Oreg., 
bureau, is the fact that any bureau 
that is doing a good job will incur 
the most stringent opposition from 
clever promoters. 


Hugh ‘Smith, manager of the 
Philadelphia bureau, exposed the 
methods of so-called “bait” adver- 
tisers, whose operations were de- 
scribed as being a serious menace 
to the merchatdising business as a 
whole. «/ 

Edward L, Greene, National Bet- 
ter Business Bureau, was elected 
president of the association; Louis 
Rothschild, Washington, second 
vice-president; Homer E. Frye, 
Columbus, Ohio, secretary and as- 
sistant treasurer. 

Elected governors were T. M. 
Overly, ‘Indianapolis: Clyde N. 
Kemery, Oklahoma City; George 
H. Miller, Providence; Charles 
Gurley, San Diego, and Geoffrey 
Willoughby, Milwaukee. Karl T. 
Finn, Cincinnati, retiring president, 
becomes an ex-officio member of 


. the board, 
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Yes, sir, copies of The Detroit News go home because that’s the 
they are subscribed for. 76% of Detroit News city circulation is 
red by exclusive Detroit News carriers. And the better the 
district, the better The News covers it. That makes Detroit, 
autumn of 1935, America’s unique market — unique for two 
ons: ease of coverage and ability to buy goods. No other market 
had Detroit’s extraordinary recovery, and this will be accentuated 
autumn, because motor car manufacturers have advanced the 
bduction of new models to the fall instead of winter months. 


he Detroit News 


York THE HOME NEWSPAPER 
KLEIN, INC. J. E. valde 





Goodwin Plan to Re-organize 


Creditors’ Petition Pends in U. S. Court; Manufacturers’ Com- 


mittee MW orks for 


t 
ER Pritters Ink Office, 
A 4 Chicago. 


(By Teteg raph) 


ATTEMPTS are being made to 
re-organize the Goodwin Plan 
—which, as’ readers of PRINTERS’ 
Ink know, is ostensibly for the 
“promotion of sales and social jus- 
tice.” The object of, the organiza- 
tion has been to enroll 250,000 
church women as “good news 
broadcasters” to promote the sales 
of the products of manufacturers 
aligning themselves with the organ- 
ization. The “broadcasters” pledge 
themselves to try to influence ten 
families to buy ‘Goodwin listed 
products and age paid 2 per cent 
commission on the resulting sales 
—the money going to the church 
treasury. 

Dissension and lack of capital 
seem to be at the bottom of the 
organization’s present difficulties. 
Some 3,000,000 “shopping guides,” 
lists of products of participating 
manufacturers, continue to repose 
in various warehouses throughout 
the country, where they have been 
for several months, and the force 
of “oral broadcasters” presumably 
remains, for the moment at least, 
speechless. 

A creditors’ petition to permit 
re-organization of the sponsoring 
Goodwin Corporation under Sec- 
tion 77-B is pending in the United 
States District Court at Chicago, 
with the possibility that.a decision 
may be had the end of this week. 
But even assuming agreement is 
reached among the required ma- 
jority of creditors, there are still 
the customers—that is, the sub- 
scribing manufacturers—to deal 
with. The events of recent weeks 
indicate that the achievement of 
a mutually satisfactory meeting 
ground will be difficult. 

One group of manufacturers, or- 
ganized informally at New York 
as the Manufacturers’ Committee 


Financial Solution 


of the Goodwin Corporation, for- 
mulated a program and secured 
the agreement of thirty companies 
to lend sufficient funds to operate 
the plan under franchise from and 
independently of the Goodwin Cor- 
poration for a period of eight 
months. But neither the creditors 
nor the Goodwin organization took 
to some of the important details of 
the proposal. As a result the com- 
mittee went through a distinct 
motion of washing its hands. 

To all listed manufacturers went 
a short time ago a statement over 
the name of Charles H. Lesser, 
Bost Toothpaste Corporation, chair- 
man of the committee, which read: 


The Manufacturers’ Committee 
of the Goodwin Corporation sub- 
mitted a proposal to the Goodwin 
Corporation, which they have re- 
jected. 

We have attempted to work out 
a solution with the Goodwin Cor- 
poration and have failed. The 
committee as a whole has decided 
to enter into no further negotia- 
tions with the Goodwin Corpora- 
tion, their creditors or their attor- 
neys. We, therefore, look forward 
to the eventual bankruptcy of the 
Goodwin Corporation and there is 
nothing we can do now but mark 
time. 

We want you to have this infor- 
mation so that you may be aware 
of what has happened and _be 
guided accordingly. 


Meanwhile, a group of creditors 
headed by E. M. Stratton of the 
E: M,. Stratton Sales Company, 
Chicago, got up a plan of their 
own. They sent it, together with 
a critique of the Manufacturers’ 
Committee proposal ‘(termed as 
“entirely out of the question”), to 
all the manufacturers listed under 
the plan. This took place about a 
week ago and no information on 
the reception of it is ascertainable 
at the present writing. However, 
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several manufacturers who have 
been interviewed by Printers’ INK 
state that they intend to accede to 
no plan which involves subscrip- 
tion of any money beyond what 
was contributed in advance to de- 
fray the cost of printing and dis- 
tributing the catalogs. 

The resuscitation activity began 
the middle ‘of last June when, be- 
lieving the corporation to be ih 
difficulties, a number* of manufac- 
turers got together in New York 
in an attempt to learn, as phrased 
in a report subsequently sent to 
all participators, “the true condi- 
tion of the Goodwin ‘Corporation.” 
The above-mentioned Manufactur- 
ers’ Committee was formed and a 
representative sent to Chicago to 
make “an immediate*survey.” 

Not long after, some forty man- 
ufacturers met to devise, quoting 
a communication to those not pres- 
ent, “a scheme for really perfect- 
ing this sales medium.” Soundness 
of the Goodwin plan’s basic prin- 
ciple was a matter of general 
agreement and, added the commit- 
tee’s report, there was a tinanimous 
belief that “the unfortunate posi- 
tion in which the Goodwin Corpo- 
ration now finds itself was’ not due 
to the failure of the plan, but to 
the fact that their capital was en- 
tirely diminished before the plan 
was operative.” 

Supplementing this enthusiasm 


was a lurking specter. A portion : 


of the “Shopping Guide” edition 
had reached the hands of consum- 
ers, who were presumably saving 
“evidences” of their purchases 
therefrom to be turned into com- 
missions for their respective 
churches. 

As the committee noted: “These 
consumers will. remember long 
after they have forgotten that the 
Goodwin plan ever existed that the 
manufacturers who were subscrib- 
ers under the Goodwin plan did not 
follow through with redemption of 
their evidences. They will consider 
it was the manufacturer and not 
the Goodwin Corporation with 
whom they were dealing.” It was 
felt that financing of the opera- 
tion of the plan would be the 
cheapest way of avoiding this po- 
tential ill-will. 

Briefly, the 


committee’s plan 
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called for the establishment ' of 
the Church Workers’ Broadcastirig 
Corporation at New York, enfran- 
chised with full operation rights 
for eight months by the Goodwin 
Corporation. Commissions to the 
broadcasters and field organization 
would be as originally contem- 
plated by Goodwin (an aggregate 
of 2% per cent on the retail list 
price), but three-fourths of the 1 
per cent commission originally des- 
tined for the Goodwin Corporation 
would be used to liquidate money 
advanced to the new corporation 
by the manufacturers—around $500 
per company. Efforts would be 
concentrated in the area from 
Maine to Washington, D. C., and 
from the Atlantic to the western 
border of Pennsylvania, although 
the rest of the country would be 
contacted by mail. 

The main hitch in this proposal, 
according to Mr. Stratton’s group, 
is the manner of franchisement 
which, “to the creditors of’ the 
Goodwin Corporation, would or 
could mean complete dissipation of 
the plan’s assets.” Another weak- 
ness, their statement pointed ‘out, 
was that there was no tie-in with 
the Goodwin name and good-will 
thereof. 

In general, however, the fran- 
chise plan for a non-profit operat- 
ing company was favored. The 
creditors’ proposal suggests this 
unit be run by a committee of two 
manufacturers, two creditors and 
one member from the Goodwin 
Corporation. Headquarters would 
be, not. in New York, but in Chi- 
cago, “where the tremendous field 
force has confidently dealt here- 
tofore.” 

And last but not least of the 
provisions was: 


That Adolph O. Goodwin,, the 
creator of the plan and the. man 
whose energy and stimulation built 
the tremendous organization, will 
be engaged as general manager. of 
the operating company, to: con- 
tinue the velocity and good-will 
now the asset of the Goodwin plan. 


Most recent in the mail which 
has been reaching the manufacturer 
subscribers to the Goodwin plan 
lately is a four-page piece betting 
the signature of ‘Adolph O. Good 
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win, founder of the. enterprise. 
According to this document, the 
present dilemma of the Goodwin 
Corporation stems from a little 
misunderstanding in connection with 
the Everyday Products Corpora- 
tion. 

In the “Shopping Guide” at 
various intervals are to be seen 
listings for a number of new food 
products. The Everyday Products 
Company was formed to produce 
these items. Thus, Mr. Goodwin 
points out, there would be afforded 
complete listings in the Guide of 
products used every day. More- 
over, the new corporation would 
pay to the Goodwin Corporation 
$50,000, partly in consideration for 
the listing of its proposed products 
and partly on the condition, writes 
Mr. Goodwin, “that I would lend 
assistance in completing the organ- 
ization set-up.” The money paid 
in by all the other manufacturers 
being all used up for producing the 
catalog, this $50,000 was slated to 
take comfortable care of getting 
the plan in operation. 

The Everyday Products Corpo- 
ration was well on its way to the 

int where it could pay the 
50,000 when, the letter continues, 
the writer was summoned to New 
York by a committee of partici- 
pating grocery manufacturers. They 
voiced disapproval of the plan’s 


+ 


Brisacher Incorporates 
Los Angeles Unit 


Robert J. Davis, following incorpora- 
tion of the Los Angeles office of Emil 
Brisacher & Staff, agency, has 
elected executive vice-president. He has 
been. resident manager of the Los An- 
geles office for nine years. 


T. L. Bates to Benton & Bowles 


Theodore L. Bates, formerly vice-presi- 
dent of Batten Barton, urstine & 
Osborn, Inc., s genet Benton & 
Bowles, Inc., New York, as a _ vice- 
president. He will devote special atten- 
tion to the toilet article products of that 
agency. 

o . * 


Account to Morton Freund 


Krementz & Company, Newark, N. J., 
jewelry for men, has placed its adver- 


tising account with Morton Freund, New 
York. Magazines and rotogravure news- 
paper advertising will be used. 
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aiding the formation of new enter- 
prises, considering the large num- 
ber of established enterprises al- 
ready in the field. 

Mr. Goodwin acceded, “at the 
same time telling the. committee 
that unless we aided Everyday 
Products to completion and col- 
lected $50,000 therefrom, the back 
of the Goodwin plan would be 
broken — unless, of course, the 
fifty-five standard manufacturers 
listed under the plan would be 
willing to make advances of from 
$500 to $1,000 each . . . pending 
the time when evidences would 
start to come.” 

Shortly thereafter it developed 
that the grocery manufacturers 
“did not thoroughly understand” the 
proposition and subsequently re- 
tracted their opposition to Mr. 
Goodwin’s assisting Everyday Prod- 
ucts. But two weeks had passed 
and, writes Mr. Goodwin, “the 
intervening two weeks were suff- 
cient for those who were interested 
in Everyday Products to lose their 
enthusiasm for same.” 

Mr. Goodwin offers his services, 
energies, enthusiasm and all that he 
possesses to the continuance of 
some such plan as that suggested 
by the Creditors’ Committee and 
solicits manufacturers for loans of 
$25 a week each up to a $500 
total. 


+ 


St. Louis Agency Gets 
Pee-Cee Account 


The Pee-Cee Manufacturing Company, 
Fairfield, Ill., automotive specialties, has 
appointed the Oakleigh R. French 
Agency, St. Louis, to direct its adver 
tising account. Trade papers will be 
used. 

eee 


E. F. Healy Joins “Forum” 


Edward F. Healy, formerly director of 
advertising and vice-president of Review 
of Reviews, has resigned to become vice- 
grenidens and advertising of the 

orum Publishing Company, New York. 
He had been associated with Review of 
Reviews for more than twenty-one years. 


Schewe Heads Affiliation 

Joseph Schewe, advertising manage: 
of the B. K. Elliott Company, has been 
elected president of the Advertising 
Affiliation of America to fill the unex- 
pired term of the late Robert Heywang. 
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BALTIMORE 


Now SECOND 
in IMPORT TRADE 


with a gain of 29.7 per cent. in the calendar year, 1934; exceeded in 
volume of imports by New York only. 


In total foreign trade, as represented by both import and export ton- 
nage, Baltimore, formerly in fifth position, is now fourth, being topped 
by New York, Philadelphia and Los Angeles only. 

Further evidence of business recovery is to be seen particularly in the 
import activity at the Port of Baltimore. For the 12 months ending 
June 30, 1935, Baltimore enjoyed 


A Gain of $2,891,072 in Customs Receipts 
Over Previous Twelve Months 


Compared with that of other large cities, Baltimore’s business volume 
continues on a more even level. In 1933 (depth of the depression), 
Baltimore’s decrease in manufacturing wage earners was only 26.9 
per cent., while the corresponding decrease for Chicago, Philadelphia, 
Detroit, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Boston, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Buffalo 
and Milwaukee averaged 35.9 per cent., and in no one of these ten 
large industrial sreas was the decrease as small as in Baltimore. 


This stable, prosperous market—this city of comfortable homes, more 
than half of which are owned by their occupants—may be most readily 
reached through the advertising columns of the home-delivered Sun- 
papers—morning, evening and Sunday. 


THE SUNPAPERS IN AUGUST 


Daily (M &E) 277,490 Sunday ..... 193,425 


A Gain of 5,387 ° A Gain of 10,852 
Over August Year Ago Over August Year Ago 
THE es SUN 
MORNING EVENING SUNDAY 


New York—John B. Woodward. Inc._—San Francisco and Les Angeles 
Chicago—Guy 8. Osborn, Scolero & Meeker, Inc.—Detrolt 
St. Lowls—C. A. Cour Atlanta—Garner & Grant 











Announcing Price Reductions 


News Can Be Broken Effectively in Advertising, as These Nine 


Meth 


Show 


By B. F. Berfield 


i spite of inflation, credit or 
otherwise, in spite of the high 
price of bacon and other farm 
products, here and there prices are 
being reduced. And, unless we have 
uncontrolled inflation—which we 
probably won’t—and so long as 
inventive and marketing genius ex- 
ists, the price reduction continues 
to be an advertising problem. 

It is an advertising problem be- 
cause a reduced price means noth- 
ing if nobody knows about it. It 
is a problem because there are 
many ways of announcing a re- 
duction, but a good advertiser 
wants to be sure he has the best 
way to suit his needs. 

From a group of recent price 
reduction advertisements have been 
chosen a few that point the way 
to nine methods, each one good, 
telling the world about a reduced 
price. 


The “And Now” Method: 


This is one of the simplest, most 
obvious and at the same time most 
effective methods of announcing a 
reduction. There is something 
about the word “now” that has 
news value and gives to the ad- 























vertisement a little bit of the flavor 
of a four-star final. 

The New York Telephone Com- 
pany used this idea in an adver- 
tisement which was headed, “Now! 
Reduced Night Rates Start at 
7 P. M. instead of 8:30 P. M.” 
This type of announcement de- 
pends as much upon art and layout 
as it does upon copy. Basically 
the important thing is the bare 
announcement and only skilful 
copy embellishment will do much 
to improve upon the announcement. 


The More Value Method: 


The current California Fruit 
Growers Exchange campaign is an 
excellent example of the value of 
this. Instead of announcing a flat 
price reduction the company says, 
“25 per cent More Sunkist Oranges 
For Your Money!” Copy in one 
advertisement reads: 

“Buy now—today—and receive 
25 per cent more oranges without 
a penny more to pay! Sunkist 
California Oranges were never 
more abundant—never sweeter— 
never juicier. They give you all 
four protective food essentials 
(vitamins A, B and C, and cal- 
cium)—guard teeth and gums— 
improve digestion and build up 
your alkaline reserve.” 

Note that this particular method 
leads naturally into the use of 
good selling copy. It has the ad- 
vantage of giving a definite copy 
angle with something to sell be- 
sides the price reduction. 


The Cancelation Method: 


When General Electric an- 
nounced reduced prices on Mazda 
Lamps it used this method. For 
instance, a picture at the top of 
an advertisement showed a lamp 
of 1907. with a tag attached which 
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said “1907 60 watt lamps $1.75.” 
The $1.75 figure had been crossed 
out. Another tag crossed out a 
45-cent figure for 1921, another 
crossed out a 20-cent figure for 
“yesterday.” Finally was a tag 
which said, “Today 15-25-40-60 
watt Mazda Lamps 15 cents and 
better than ever!” 

At the bottom of the advertise- 
ment was a box in which prices 
were given on four different types 
of lamps. It said, for instance, 
“100 watt was 25 cents now 20 
cents” and the 25-cent figure had 
been canceled. 

This has the advantage of be- 
ing graphic and therefore striking. 


The “Announcing” Method: 


This is perhaps the least effec- 
tive. It embodies as a general 
thing a headline such as “Announc- 
ing New Low Prices.” Much bet- 
ter is the use of some more graphic 
word such as “now.” A reduced 
price is not an opportunity for dig- 
nity and the word “announcing” 
carries a certain amount of that 
commodity. In certain types of 
advertisements occasionally this 
method may be effective. 


The Parachute Method: 


When the Consolidated Gas 
Company of New York during the 
summer started a campaign an- 
nouncing reduced gas rates, ‘it gave 
color to an “announcing” method 
advertisement by the use of para- 
chute illustrations. The headline 
was simply, “Announcing New Low 
Gas Rate for House Heating,” 
but this was run through a picture 
showing five parachutes labeled re- 
spectively “1926,” “1927,” “1929,” 
“1930,” and “New Low Rate 1935.” 
Near these parachutes was a line 
saying “Four Reductions in House- 
Heating Rate in Nine Years.” 

While this may be called the 
“parachute” method it would in- 
clude any graphic device to show 
reduced prices. Thus the adver- 
tiser might use a chart with a 
steadily descending line or he may 
use any figure which gives a 
graphic presentation of something 
falling. 


The “Notice” Method: 
This is merely a variation of the 
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“announcing” method and has the 
same advantages and disadvantages 
of this method. In using it, the 


advertiser usually trims his copy 
down to essentials, using the word 


“notice” at the top in large let- 
ters to catch attention. This, like 
the “announcement” method is most 
effective when it is tied up with 
some other idea and with good ef- 
fective selling copy. For instance, a 
2-in-1 Shoe Polish advertisement to 
dealers used one page to say, “No- 
tice! Effective immediately the re- 
tail price of 2-in-1 Shoe Polish is 
reduced to 10 cents . . . no change 
in quality or size of tin!” “han _ 
following page the compa 

to talk faster turnover i ine 
profits. This made an effective 
tie-up. 

The “Special Deal” Method: 

This is usually a slightly dishon- 
est method inasmuch as the adver- 
tiser announces a special deal on a 
particular product at a price that 
is lower than the customary price 
when he contemplates following up 
by making the deal price his final 
figure. 

Such ‘a plan is not dishonest if 
the advertiser uses the special deal 
idea merely as a hook to introduce 
the new price. If, on the other 
hand, he uses a headline such as 
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Rodney E. Boone, General Manager 





—they’re going places 


The Mortons know what makes the wheels go 
‘round. When they talk about “new spring 
action,” “body insulation,” “streamlining,” and 
“draftless ventilation,” they know what they’re 
talking about. For automobiles and new car 
talk are a big part of their lives, Mr. Auto- 
mobile Man, your best market in Chicago com- 
prises men and women like the Mortons, in their 
30’s and 40’s. This age range has always been 
important in selling automobiles. Today, it is 
all-important, for these young people are The 
Leading Americans in today’s consumer market. 


As economists will tell you, it is such people 
who are earning the bulk of America’s income. 
And what’s more important—confident of their 
futures, they’re spending it, too. 


The Chicago American has more concentrated 
circulation among These Leading Americans 
than any other newspaper in Chicago. And nat- 
urally so. The American is edited for men and 
women who want terse, accurate news and dra- 
matic picture presentation. In a word, readers 
who want action in their newspaper. They get 
action in the American. They give action in 
Chicago’s automobile salesrooms. 


MERICAN 


a good newspaper 
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“For a Limited Time Only” he is 
fooling the public and the public, 
if it flocks to buy at the deal price, 
will be disillusioned when it finds 
later that this is a standard price. 
This method is the most dangerous 
to handle, although it is effective 
when properly used. 

The “Big News” Method: 

This, of course, is a variation of 
the “and now” method. Thus we 
find the New York Telephone 
Company in a folder reproducing 
part of the masthead of a daily 
paper with the word “Extra,” 
played up in large type and under- 
neath it what is apparently an ar- 
ticle in the newspaper saying, “Low 
Night Rates on Out-of-Town Calls 
Start at 7.” 


The “Now You Can Enjoy” 
Method: 

This is one of the most effective 
methods of all if it is subtly done. 
In it the advertiser puts the impli- 
cation that here is a luxury which, 
because of a new low price, is 
within the reach of everybody. 

The makers of Yuban Coffee re- 
cently ran an advertisement headed 
“Now . . . enjoy the perfect cof- 
fee: Yuban Coffee Has a New 
Low Price!” The copy continued : 
“A blend of four of the most per- 
fect coffees in the world... . Yu- 
ban is so rich and flavorful it 
makes other coffees seem ‘only half 
there’! For generations it has 
thrilled Metropolitan coffee-lovers. 

“Today this same superb blend 
comes to you at a price so low you 


. 


Hearst Advances Hoefer, Dunlap 


R. A. Hoefer, for several years West- 
ern manager of the American Druggist, 
has been promoted to business manager 
of Town & Country, also published by 

a 


the International gazine Company, 
New York. Harry Dunlap, formerly of 
the —s staff of Good Housekeeping, 
has been d to ger 
of House " Beautiful. 

e . . 


Merged with Wheeling “News” 


The Wheeling, W. Va., Register has 

suspended publication as a morning news- 

r and has been merged with the 

W ecling News. The merged papers will 

be known as the News-Register. - 

Smith, publisher of the Register, will be 
editor of the combined papers. 
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can serve it morning, noon, and 
night. Have breakfast with Yu- 
ban tomorrow !” 

The danger of this method is 
that an advertiser with a compara- 
tively low-priced product will sud- 
denly imply that his price put it 
in the luxury class until a recent 
reduction. With this particular 
method the copy appeal must be 
clearly defined, but it must be 
handled subtly. 


* * * 


None of these methods is really 
effective unless it is followed up 
with good copy. The advertiser 
may not want to use good selling 
copy in his first announcement of 
low price, making the sensational 
nature of the reduction the only 
hook. However, most advertisers, 
particularly where they are invest- 
ing a considerable amount of 
money per advertisement, use a 
method which lends itself to the 
employment of good selling copy. 

One of the great dangers of any 
price reduction campaign is that 
the advertiser will be inclined to 
overlook the fact that price, after 
all, is only one of his selling 
points. His chief selling points 
really are those which have to do 
with the inherent merit and desir- 
ability of his products. Price is 
really only an extra inducement. 

The chain stores have learned 
this lesson as competition has be- 
come keener and more frequently 
they are introducing selling copy 
into what used to be merely price 
advertisements. 


+ 


Heads Rutland “Daily Herald” 


William Field has been elected presi: 
dent of the Rutland, Vt., Dail eta 
to succeed his father, the Tate illiam H. 
Field, who died last March. Leroy B. 
Noble, business manager, has heen elected 
a vice-president and John W. Wettle 
son, managing editor, has Ky elected a 
director of the paper. 


Appoints C. L. Eskey 


The American Girl, New York, has ap- 
pointed Chester L . Eskey as advertising 
manager. He was “formerly a member of 
the eg staff of the New York 
World from 1919 to the time of its sale, 
when he joined the staff of the World- 
Telegram. 
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Why Group Campaigns Fail 


Sound Financial Plan and Specific Copy Angles Needed for 
Good Co-operative Advertising 


NATIONAL MANUFACTURING 
CoRPORATION 
Tonawanna, N. Y. 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Can you furnish us with a list of 
articles that have appeared in your 
magazine treating of the merits of 
co-operative advertising campaigns, 
methods of financing such efforts, 
etc.? We have access to a PRINTERS’ 
Inx file. 

We would also appreciate any cur- 
rent information you have available 
on this subject. 

E. C. Dirrine, Jr. 


LTHOUGH the current busi- 

ness situation is peculiarly full 
of opportunities for co-operative 
advertising effort there is evidence 
that the depression delivered a 
body blow to the co-operative ad- 
vertising movement from which it 
will not recover fully for a long 
time. Its immediate recovery is 
possible only if one or two co- 
operative campaigns of unusual 
success are developed. 

Because of the NRA, business 
was forced to live co-operatively 
for a couple of years. Such forced 
relations frequently seem less 
pleasant than they should. Thus 
the reaction of many business men 
to the Supreme Court’s decision 
against the NRA was that they 
wanted to get out of their co- 
operative relationships as quickly 
and painlessly as possible. Many 
of those companies that did sever 
relationships are now rather 
lonesome, 

Unfortunately for co-operative 
advertising the NRA discouraged 
merchandising effort. This was not 
due to any set policy of the Re- 
covery Administration but rather to 
the fact that this Administration de- 
manded so many other things from 
co-operative groups that advertis- 


ing occupied a very minor place in 
co-operative thinking. 

As one looks back over the his- 
tory of co-operative advertising in 
the past, the first impression is that 
as a general thing this type of 
advertising is a failure. A little 
further analysis, however, shows a 
number of rather striking suc- 
cesses. The fact that most of these 
campaigns are a matter of history 
does not mean that there was any- 
thing inherently wrong in the idea 
of co-operative advertising. Many 
of them fell by the wayside during 
the worst depression conditions for 
the same reasons that many in- 
dividual companies had to either 
stop advertising or to curtail their 
appropriations seriously. 

If depression conditions proved 
anything in this field, they demon- 
strated that an unsound financial 
plan is a mighty sandy bottom on 
which to build a co-operative struc- 
ture. Unfortunately for the move- 
ment, many co-operative campaigns 
were financed by money raisers 
who were only a little higher in 
social type than the racketeer. 

In the heyday of co-operative 
advertising there were two types of 
outside groups who co-operated 
with trade associations. One type 
was sincerely interested in the suc- 
cess of group advertising and 
would not propose financial plans 
that were not reasonably sure to 
build consistent advertising over a 
period of years. 

The other type of organization 
worked immeasurable harm. It 
was composed of individuals who 
were in the business for a rake 
off. They were really professional 
money raisers whose sole desire 
was to clean up as rapidly and go 
on to new pastures. 

It was this latter type of or- 
ganization that recommended un- 
sound methods of raising money 
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It is a fact «that New Yorx Eveninc Journat readers smoke 
more tobacco than the entire population of great 
centers like Philadelphia, Cleveland or Cincinnati. 
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--- blacker than 
New England’s factories 


By conservative estimate, readers of 
the New York Eveninc JourNaL smoke 
more cigars, cigarettes, and pipe- 
tobacco than all of the people of New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Connecticut and 
Rhode Island, put together. 


The purchases of the Journal's 600,000 
homes are enough to make the whole 
difference between failure and success 
in selling New York. No manufacturer 
can neglect this vast potential for 


Volume Sales. 


NEW YORK a JOURNAL 


tHE NECESSARY newspaper 
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for co-operative advertising. They 
did not care whether 1 per cent or 
90 per cent of an industry con- 
tributed to the advertising. If 
they could get all of the money 
out of a small group, so much the 
better. If they couldn’t, they 
worked until they had what they 
considered a satisfactory rake off, 
no matter how many manufacturers 
they had to call on or how hard 
they had to put on the pressure. 

As a result, they left behind 
them a trail of ill-will and hard 
feelings among members of trade 
associations. 

To be successful a co-operative 
advertising campaign must be par- 
ticipated in financially by the im- 
portant factors in a trade group. 
There is a distinction here that it 
is frequently difficult for trade 
associations to realize. 

This distinction is shown by the 
following example. In the middle 


twenties there was a trade associa- 
tion in a certain industry which 
represented about 70 per cent of 
the volume of that industry. About 
25 per cent of the industry’s vol- 


ume was represented by one large 
company that would not join the 
trade association. The other 5 per 
cent was represented by fifty or 
more small backyard manufac- 
turers who did not amount to 
anything. 


Uniform Assessment 
Is Essential 


This trade association decided to 
launch an advertising campaign. 
Ninety per cent of the members 
contributed liberally and the other 
10 per cent, with one or two ex- 
ceptions, at least had some money 
in the campaign. The association 
made one basic mistake by not 
being able to put through a uniform 
assessment plan. 

In spite of this mistake, flow- 
ever, a campaign was launched 
which proved surprisingly suc- 
cessful. After it had been under 
way a year the association met in 
Chicago. One of its leaders arose 
on the convention floor and set off 
a bombshell. He pointed out that 
although the sales of the members 
of the association had undeniably 
been favorably affected by the ad- 
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vertising, the fact remained that 
the one large competitor who was 
not a member of the association 
had also benefited greatly. 

Discussion started and by the 
time the session was over this 
group of so-called astute business 
men had put thumbs down on a 
continuance of the co-operative 
campaign because it was helping a 
competitor who was not a member, 
although they were perfectly will- 
ing to recognize that it was bene- 
fiting them. 

This is a handicap that any co- 
operative campaign must face if 
the association does not represent 
pretty nearly the unanimous mem- 
bership of an industry. It is not 
a handicap that is impossible to 
surmount, however. 


Financial Participation Should 
Be 100 Per Cent 


Another type of trouble is not 
so easy to surmount. This is found 
where a sizable group within the 
association refuse to enter a co- 
operative campaign. It is safe to 
say that very few successful cam- 
paigns have ever been launched 
without the majority participating 
financially on an equitable basis. In 
fact, it should be a rule that no 
co-operative campaign should be 
started without the financial par- 
ticipation of every member of the 
trade association. The contribution 
of some of the members may be 
small, but all should be in on the 
plan. 

Of course, the racketeer type of 
money raiser cannot operate on 
this basis. Therefore he builds up 
a high-pressure sales talk in his 
efforts to convince certain mem- 
bers of an association that if they 
will just go ahead and make a 
splurge they will have no trouble 
getting the rest of the members 
to participate. 

It is on the rock of finance 
that most co-operative campaigns 
founder. Another rock that must 
be watched is that of copy. 

One of the apparent difficulties 
of preparing an association cam- 
paign is that it seems almost 
inevitable that it must be institu- 
tional in nature. So many compa- 
nies are represented that the copy 
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Repott... 


Conversational material for the Ad- 


vertising Fraternity, mostly concerning 


the publishing progress of THIS WEEK 


t’s just about six months since something over four 


million families saw the first issue of Tuts WEEK in 
their favorite newspapers. Six months isn’t long compared 
to 65 years—which is the average age of the 21 sponsoring 
newspapers—but it’s long enough to serve as a yardstick 


for the future. And, after all, six 
months is 26 issues—a couple of years 
in the life of a monthly. 

Even in this comparatively short 
time, Tuts WEEK has demonstrated 
a new publishing idea to the satisfac- 
tion of readers, publishers, and ad- 
vertisers alike. 


Surest Sign of Progress 


Quickest index of this satisfaction is 
the growing circulation of the member 
newspapers. Rates were based, you 
will remember, on 4,051,285. This 
meant a quarter-million audited vel- 
vet for advertisers from the first issue, 
for the March publisher’s statements 
added up to 4,293,518. 





Print orders, we are happy to say, 
are running several hundred thousand 
over this figure. And you know how 
close newspapers figure their press 
runs. As E. W. Preston, publisher of 
the Boston Herald puts it, “Average 
net paid for the six months ending 
March 31, 1935, was 143,791—now, 
in the middle of summer, we have a 
press run of 174,000 and I can assure 
you we are not wasting magazines or 
white paper.” 


Builds Circulation ... 


Naturally, we don’t claim full credit 
for the general increase in circulation 
among Tuts WEEK’s newspapers— 
but many publishers insist we’ re really 





responsible. B. F. Lawrence, general 
manager of the Indianapolis Star, 
says, “the July figure is 4894 greater 
than it was in July, 1934—the only 
important change we have made in 
the last year is the addition of Tuts 
Week.” Publisher Grant, of the Mil- 
waukee Journal—reporting a 7,000 
circulationincrease—says, “we attrib- 
ute this gain to THis WEEK.” 


All of which indicates that Tuts 
WeEEeEx’s editorial program of first-run 
fiction and articles, timed to the 
newspaper tempo, has met with quick 
acceptance by the readers. Support- 
ing this conclusion is the expert 
appraisal of the shrewdest judges of 
reader interest in the business—the 
newspaper publishers, business man- 
agers, and editors. 


Holds Circulation ... 


Col. Frank Knox, publisher of the 
Chicago Daily News, feels that “the 
quality of the material coincides per- 
fectly with the high type of material 
we insist upon in the columns of The 
Daily News,” and remarks that he 
has “yet to receive a single critical 
letter, and scores have been received 
approving of it.” 

The New York Herald-Tribune 
had an exceptional magazine before 
joining Tuis WEEK, so the publishers 
did not expect an unusually large in- 
crease. “‘Nevertheless,” says Howard 
Davis, business manager, “our circu- 
lation increase from Tu1s WEEK is in 
excess of 20,000 per issue.” This, may 





we add, in a summer which brot 
records for vacations and travel, 


Many of our publishers have told 
of Tuts WeEk’s ability to keep read 
ers as well as attract them. G. } 
Bickelhaupt, business manager of t 
Minneapolis Journal says, “circul 
tion of the Sunday Journal shows 
good healthy increase, but what tom 
mind is even more important, we fin 
it an excellent holder of circulation: 


Clicks With the Readers... 


Ted Dealey in Texas (he’s vice-presi 
dent of the Dallas News) and Fran 

Morrison in the East (business ma 

ager, the Pittsburgh Press) used thé 
same word in summing up the situ: 

tion. Said Mr. Dealey, “the magazin 
is really clicking in this territory.’ 
Said Mr. Morrison, “the magazine 
has clicked with our readers, and, in 
my opinion, has been a decided 
stimulant to circulation.” 


Finds Its Place in Advertising 


For many of the ablest advertisers, 
six months has been long enough to 
decide Tots WEEK’s place in market- 
ing plans. Mass merchandisers were 
quick to see this combination of first 
class magazine and first class news- 
papers—not as a new publication— 
but as the logical union of sales forces 
already tried and tested. They recog- 
nized in Tis WEEK a powerful sales 
influence in the homes and stores 
which account for more than half 
their sales. 


Atlanta, Baltimore, Birmingham, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Dallas, Detroit, Ind 
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The advertisers in Tuis WEEK 
make an. impressive list. Some of 
them were in the first issue; many 


have given Tuts Week the best possi- 
ble recommendation by reordering 
after test insertions. 





ROLL CALL OF ADVERTISERS 


THIS WEEK 





At F Products (Holdems) 

American Earphone Co. 

American Radiator’$ Stand- 
ard Sanitary Corp. 

American Safety Razor Co. 

Baby Touch Hair Remover 

Barre Granite Co. 

Beech Nut Packing Co. 

Bell &2 Co. (Bell-Ans) 

Walter J. Black 

Blue Moon Cheese 
Products, Inc. 

Borden Company 

California Fruit Growers 
Exchange (Sunkist) 

Chicago, Duluth € Georgian 
Bay Transit Co. 

Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co. 

Crowell Publishing Co. 

Dennison Mfg. Co. 

Dodge Bros. Corp. 

Doo Tee Sales Co. 

Doubleday, Doran Co. 

Henry A. Dreer, Inc. 

Edwin Cigar Co. 

Fireside Industries 

Ethyl Gasoline Corp. 

E. Frederics, Inc. 

General Foods Corp. 

General Mills, Inc. 

Gore Products Co. 


Hawaiian Pineapple Co. 

H. J. Heinz Co. 

Peter Henderson Co. 

Hotel Lennox 

Hotel Mayfair 

Hubinger Co. 

Andrew Jergens Co. 

Kellogg Company 

Kohler Mfg. Co. 

Kotex. Company 

Lambert Pharmacal Co. 

Thos. Leeming Co. 

Thomas J. Lipton, Inc. 

Literary Guild of America 

Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. 

Geo. W. Luft Co. (Tangee) 

McGraw Electric Co. 
(Toastmaster) 

Mademoiselle Magazine 

Marion Lambert, Inc. 

Maybelline Company 

Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co. 

Murine Co., Inc. 

National Biscuit Co. 

National Remedy Co. 

Newspaper Institute of 
America 

North American Accident 
Ins. Co. 

Northwestern Yeast 


Numismatic Company 

Oyster Growers €8 Dealers 
of North America 

Perfect Voice Institute 

Perfolastic Inc. 

Phoenix Mutual Life 
Ins. Co. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. 

Postal Life Ins. Co. 

Procter &3 Gamble 

Remington-Rand, Inc. 

Romano Coin Shop 

Rosicrucians Brotherhood 

Royal Typewriter Co. 

Scholl Mfg. Co. - 

Scott Paper Co. 

Seminole Paper Company 

W. A. Sheaffer Pen Co. 

Singer Sewing Machine Co. 

Sirotl Laboratories 

Sta-Rite Hair Pin Co. 

Sterling Products, Inc. 

Walter J. Thompson Co. 

Valley Laboratories 

Wm. R. Warner Co. 

C. C. S. Welch Co. 
(Bathasweet) 

Wm. Cooper 8 Nephews 
(Pulvex) 

Margery Wilson 

Wm. Wrigley, Jr. 
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man often feels that he is debarred 
from using specific copy. 

This, of course, is not a valid 
objection. Actually a group of 
manufacturers in any association, 
unless it is a very loosely knit 
group, have common sales points 
which are thoroughly specific. 

It is the copy writer’s job to find 
these basic points and then to 
hammer at them. He will do well 
to play softly on the theme of the 
great institutional service the in- 
dustry does to the public and em- 
phasize the theme of what specific 
services the industry’s products can 
give the average man. Several of the 
successful co-operative campaigns 
in the building material group 
were of value because they offered 
house plans which were adaptable 
to the needs of a large proportion 
of the buying public. The success 
of the Save-the-Surface campaign 
was based on the specific idea of 
the importance of preserving the 
beauty and durability of the house- 
holder’s investment in the exterior 
of his house. 

Thus a glance at almost every 
successful co-operative campaign 
shows that they were built largely 
on specific advertising themes. 

It is to be hoped that the whole 
co-operative advertising movement 
will not suffer from the undeserved 
opprobrium brought upon it by 
campaigns that were not carried on 
through the depression. Anyone 
who will take the time to study the 
results of some of the co-opera- 
tive campaigns that flourished be- 


+ 


Industrial Rayon Elects Howe 

Percival S. Howe, Jr., has been elected 
vice-president in charge of sales of the 
Industrial Rayon Corporation, Cleveland. 
He was for many years vice-president of 
Suncook Mills, Suncook, N. H 


Leaves Excelsior Shoes 

Finley Tynes, advertising manager of 
the Excelsior Shoes, Inc., Portsmouth, 
Ohio, has resigned. 


* 


Audio Appoints Glett 

Charles L. Glett has been appointed 
production manager of Audio Produc- 
tions, Inc., New York. 
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tween 1925 and 1930 will be sur- 
prised to find out how successful 
many of these were. 

It is too late now to cry over 
spilt milk but one of the minor 
business tragedies of the depres- 
sion was the fact that no trade 
groups realized the opportunity co- 
operative advertising offered man- 
ufacturers who were unable to 
make large advertising investments 
individually but who could have 
afforded co-operatively to have 
contributed to really striking group 
campaigns. 

Up to the time of the creation 
of the National Recovery Admin- 
istration there were a few signs 
that certain groups might realize 
the opportunity. The passage of 
NIRA forever eliminated this 
possibility. 

Co-operative advertising in it- 
self is not an uneconomical or un- 
productive form of merchandising 
effort. As this type of advertis- 
ing has been carried on by far too 
many groups in the past it was 
unsuccessful. 

Business should not make the 
mistake of laying the lack of suc- 
cess to the idea but should realize 
that the blame rests squarely on 
the shoulders of those groups 
whose financial plans were un- 
sound, whose members did not 
have the intestinal fortitude to 
carry on consistently and were 
willing to allow the institutional 
copy idea to blind them to the value 
of good specific selling copy for the 
industry. 


+ 


Names Carver & Brown 
Carver & Brown, New York, have 
been spacintes to handle the advertising 
of “Morey Conditioner,” for hair and 
scalp, product of the Morey Institute, of 
that city. 
= + 


Cramer to Buxton Keytainer 
Samuel Z. Cramer, sales research man- 
of the Graton & Knight Company, 
te AY Mass., resigned to join 
the Buxton Keytainer Company, Spring- 
field, Mass. 
eee 


New Space Buyer, Wales Agency 


James A. Wales, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed space buyer of the Wales Adver- 
tising Company, Inc., New York. 
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Independent Store Grows 


Study of Current Retail Trends Shows Chain Competition Is 
Only Fancied Menace 


By Paul H. Nystrom 


Professor of Marketing, Columbia University 


ON E of the most outstanding as 
well as most surprising of the 
facts developed from the Census of 
Retailing was that, for the country 
as a whole, there were more in- 
dependent retailers in 1933 than 
in 1929, 

While total retail sales fell off 
nearly 49 per cent the number of 
independent retail stores declined 
about 2 per cent, or scarcely at all. 
The number of independent retail- 
ers (proprietors actively engaged 
in their stores but not on payrolls) 
increased 4.2 per cent, Further- 
more, while independent retail stores 
declined only about 2 per cent, 
the number of chain stores declined 
43 per cent. 

Most of us had supposed that 
the depression, together with the 
competition of department stores, 
mail-order houses and particularly 
chain stores, had driven a large 
number of small retailers out of 
business. We now see that this was 
not the case. Independent retailers 
actually increased while chain stores 
declined. 

The statistics on retail sales vol- 
ume from the Census of Retailing 
may seem to contradict these state- 
ments, but the contradiction is ap- 
parent rather than real. Total 
sales, as already stated, declined 
about 49 per cent. Chain-store sales 
declined but 35.8 per cent, conse- 
quently chain-store sales, which in 
1929 had amounted to 20 per cent, 
increased to 25.2 per cent of total 
retail sales in 1933. 

On the basis of these figures, it 
might be assumed that, despite ac- 
tual and relative declines in num- 
bers of stores, chain stores are on 
the way toward absorbing more and 
more of the retail trade of the 
country. This conclusion would be 
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both superficial and fallacious. It 
must be borne in mind that chain 
stores deal largely in staples, neces- 
saries and well-advertised goods. 
The sales in these goods did not 
fall off during the depression 
either in chain or independent 
stores in the same proportion as in 
novelties, fashion goods, home fur- 
nishings and building equipment 
lines largely handled by retail 
trades in which chain stores are 
unimportant. Consequently, the 
chains made a better showing than 
general retail trade. 

But there is nothing to indicate 
that they did better than indepen- 
dent stores in those lines in which 
they operated. When sales in nov- 
elties, fashion goods, home fur- 
nishings and otber lines which. fell 
off so heavily after 1929 again rise 
then the proportions enjoyed by 
chain stores to total sales will 
probably show a decline. 


Backed by Evidence of 
Other Studies 


That the independent stores of 
the country are not losing ground 
to chains, or any other types of 
distribution, is amply supported by 
other evidence. The Federal Trade 
Commission recently completed a 
monumental study of chains and 
of chain-store trends. The Com- 
mission spent about five years and 
about a million dollars in making 
this study and published its reports 
in thirty-four documents averaging 
nearly a hundred pages each. Had 
there been any discoverable trend 
toward chains absorbing the present 
independent retail trade this inves- 
tigation would surely have found 
it. There is nothing in the reports 
to indicate any such tendency. 

On the other hand, the Commis- 

















Si a book-longlh novel 
by Sex Philip, Gibbs! 


For the benefit of those who came in late, we 
repeat the answer to the question, “Why do ad- 
vertisers make money because Redbook adds 
a book-length novel to each issue?” Taking up 
the three-way answer one piece at a time— Be- 
cause Redbook has more to read, it lasts longer 
on living room tables. Your advertisement gets 
visited and revisited. Because the feverish in- 
terest in Redbook’s contents builds circulation. 
(Redbook tops the field with 34.5% of its sales _ 
at newsstands.) The advertiser gets bonus cir- 
culation, lower cost per 1,000 readers. Because 
the quality of Redbook’s contents (Hugh 
Walpole, Sir Philip Gibbs, Gladys Hasty Carroll, 
Cornelius Vanderbilt, Jr., and such authors) 
gives advertisers a better class of readers. Tip 
for advertisers: Circulation estimates for Octo- 
ber, November, December, January, February 
generously exceed 800,000 copies net paid. New 
black and white rates are effective next March. 
The coming five or six issues at the old rates 
are uncommonly attractive; in fact, lowest in 
Redbook’s field. 


REDBOOK—The magasine plus a book-length novel 
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sion did find that there had been 
definite trends within the chain- 
store trade for several years pre- 
ceding the depression as well as 
after 1930 toward declining turn- 
over and toward declining net 
profit rates. 

This confirms the common ob- 
servations of all who follow the 
currents of change in the retail 
trade of today. It is no news that 
chains are not now expanding as 
they did back in the 1920’s. In- 
deed, there are today fewer units 
in many well-known chains than 
there were in 1929 and despite the 
excellent business profits still made 
by many, there are also instances 
of disastrous chain failures. 


Chain-Store System Is 
Reaching Maturity 


These facts should definitely set 
to rest the fears that the chains 
are driving the independents out of 
business. Indeed, it may now be 
concluded that the chain-store sys- 
tem of distribution is approaching, 
or has already reached, maturity. 
Chain stores are certainly not 
crowding independents out of ex- 
istence. The competition is keen, 
but independents have evidently 
found out how to meet this compe- 
tition. Of course, there are com- 
plaints, but chain stores are also 
complaining. Both sides are seek- 
ing such sympathy and help as they 
can get, and the conflict is by no 
means one-sided. 

Retailing, in common with other 
branches of business, has been and 
is now undergoing constant change. 
The rise of large-scale retail insti- 
tutions such as department stores, 
mail-order houses and the chain 
stores, were entirely logical counter- 
parts of the large-scale operations 
that arose in the manufacturing 
field. 

The appearance of these large 
institutions has, however, each in 
turn, produced widespread fear 
that they might bring disaster to 
the independent retail trade. The 
department stores were the first to 
arrive on the retail scene. Back in 
the 1890’s the growth of depart- 
ment stores in most of the larger 
cities of the country was so rapid 
as to attract both the attention and 
the fear of the masses of small 
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retailers. They almost wore them- 
selves out with the worry that these 
institutions might swallow them up. 
The legislatures in many States 
were petitioned to pass discrimina- 
tory laws against department stores, 
Efforts were made to arouse the 
ill-will of the public toward them. 
Organizations were formed to com- 
bat them. Later it was found that 
the dangers which the small inde- 
pendent retailers feared were not 
going to materialize. In time the 
fear passed by. 

In the years just preceding the 
world war, another wave of hys- 
teria swept over the retail trade. 
Many retailers, particularly in the 
smaller towns, became almost 
frenzied over the imagined prospect 
that the mail-order houses would 
drive them out of business. Efforts 
were again made to get the help 
of laws and the courts to curb their 
growth. Politicians made issues of 
the mail-order houses. In their 
excitement many independent re- 
tailers became victims of racketeers 
who then, as well as now, sought 
to capitalize crowd emotion in their 
own interests. In a few years this 
feeling reached its climax and then 
declined. We now know the limita- 
tions of the mail-order business. 
Everybody realizes now that there 
still remains an important retail 
business in the small towns and 
rural districts of the country for 
independents and small dealers. 


Another Fear That Has 
Proved Groundless 


During recent years still another 
cloud of fear has arisen, the fear 
that chain stores, which spread 
very rapidly during the years pre- 
ceding 1928, might absorb the re- 
tail trade of the country, And this 
fear has also proved groundless. 

It is now becoming clear to the 
masses of intelligent retailers as 
well as other business men that 
each of these types of retailing 
came into existence because of 
peculiar and special services that 
each was able to render to the pub- 
lic, services which the public de- 
sired and wanted. Each continued 
to grow until the extent of the de- 
mand for its peculiar services had 
been reached, or until the other 
types of dealers had learned to 
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render the same services equally 
well, or better. Having reached 
this point, each new type of dis- 
tribution then continued to hold its 
place in common with the other 
and older types. 

So far as department stores and 
mail-order houses are concerned, 
we now know that they reached 
their maturity several years ago. 
We are now beginning to see that 
the chains are probably near if not 
already past the peak of their de- 
velopment. Each of these types of 
distributors has found, or is find- 
ing, its proper place in the main 
system of rétail distribution. There 
is a proper place or field of oppor- 
tunity for each. All are slowly 
but surely, perhaps somewhat pain- 
fully, learning to work with each 
other for the common good. 


New Types of Outlets Raise 
Retail Standards 


Each new type of retail institu- 
tion has helped to raise the stand- 
ards of retail service to the public, 
not only through its own efforts, but 


also through its influence on all 
other forms of business. The pub- 
lic benefits whenever a new and 
successful institution appears, and, 
in the long run, all retailing is 
better off because of it. 

As a result of the rise of these 
new types of retailing and the im- 
provement of the old types, the 
people of this country now have 
the best retail service in the world. 
The readjustments have often been 
difficult. There has been much irri- 
tation and bitterness. As a result 
of the variety of distributors in our 
American system competition is ex- 
ceedingly keen. All retailers are 
kept on their toes. Chains, depart- 
ment stores, and independent shops, 
all must continually strive to give 
the best possible retail service. 

There are no indications that 
small independent stores may pass 
out. 

The explanation of the continued 
existence and success of any retail 
institution is to be found in the 
service that it renders to its cus- 
tomers, This service involves certain 
fundamental requirements. Those 
retailers who best satisfy these re- 
quirements stand the best chance 
of survival, The requirements of 
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retailing are the same regardless 
of the type of ownership, or 
whether a store is a chain store or 
an independent store. 

There are two fundamental 
necessities to successful retailing, 
namely, adequate capital and com- 
petent management. It is charac- 
teristic of retailing. however, that 
the amount of capital required in 
starting and running a retail estab- 
lishment is less than in almost any 
other enterprise that might be 
named. As between capital and 
managing ability, there is no ques- 
tion but that the latter is by far 
the more important. 

With operating expenses under 
similar conditions running about 
the same, subject only to differ- 
ences in efficiency, price competi- 
tion very largely resolves itself 
into buying power in which the 
larger type of retail institution ad- 
mittedly has an advantage over the 
smaller regardless of type of own- 
ership. Here the independent was 
for years at the disadvantage of 
the chain, until he learned the 
chain’s methods of merchandising. 
The independent has now been able 
to solve the inequalities of his posi- 
tion by associating himself with 
other independents for the purpose 
of buying his goods on the same 
basis as the chain stores buy them. 
There is today an enormous retail 
co-operative movement. There are 
now more independent stores or- 
ganized in co-operative buying 
organizations of one kind or an- 
other than there are units in the 
chain stores. The leaders are point- 
ing the way for the rest. 


Not All Independents Will 
Maintain Their Place 


While there is the clear-cut possi- 
bility for the independent to main- 
tain his place in the system of retail 
distribution, this is far from saying 
that all independents will do so. 
You have probably heard the story 
of the agricultural expert sent out 
by the Government to show the 
farmers how to raise better crops. 
This was before the depression, be- 
fore the AAA and the present 
policies of crop control. e of 
the first farmers this expert tackled 
was a typical, hard-boiled. indepen- 
dent farmer. After he had listened 
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Coffee Substitutes are found in one o 
of five Physical Culture homes. Two 
the leading women’s magazines fou 
coffee substitutes in one out of twel 
homes. Physical Culture offers tl 
advertiser of food beverages and oth 
quality merchandise a consumer 
sales potential two and one-half 

times greater* than the 

average magazine. 


This is the 


equivalent 


of a 


“Physical Culture’s superiority is based on a pa 
try inventory which is available for distributio 
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to the expert for a while he started 
to walk off, 

The expert asked him, “Don’t 
you want to learn how to improve 
your farming?” 

His reply was, “Hell, no. I don’t 
use half of what I already know 
on how to run a better farm.” 

A great many small retailers ae 
well as farmers do not do nearly 
so well as they know how to do. 

There are many weaknesses in 
the operation of large stores. They 
do not get the high initiative and 
personal performance that is pos- 
sible in an independent retail store 
under a live, intelligent, ambitious 
owner. On the other hand, large 
stores do apply pressure and stimu- 
lation. They supervise their em- 
ployees. This supervision gets re- 
sults. These may not be as good 
as those secured in a store run by 
the best kind of small, independent 
retailers, but they are far better 
than the results in stores run by 
weak, unenergetic, unimaginative, 
lazy, shiftless retailers. That is in 


large part the reason why the de- 
partment store and chain have, in 


the past, been able to take some 
business away from small inde- 
pendents. 

Most people like to think that 
there is some secret, mysterious or 
underhanded reason why the big 
store is able to get its trade. The 
real answer lies in its careful, 
systematized attention to the details 
of storekeeping. What the big 
stores have been able to perform 
with hired help can likewise be 
done by any independent for him- 
self. When done better by the 
independent than by the chain, the 
independent gets the business. 

The future of the small retailer 
looks good. But the retailer must 
meet the fundamental requirements. 

The chains and department stores 
have greedily reached out for more 
business than they were entitled to 
get. In their periods of rapid 
growth they were both arrogant 
and unreasonable. Small retailers, 
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R. H. Flaherty Joins Outdoor 


Robert H. Flaherty, formerly adver- 
tising mana of Anheuser-Busch, Inc., 
has joined the Western division of Out- 
door Advertising, Inc., Chicago. 
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on the other hand, have been un- 
duly excited and alarmed. Many 
have tried with the help of the 
Government to restrict, hamper, or 
drive their competitors out of busi- 
ness without considering what such 
legislation would eventually do to 
themselves and to our whole 


try. 

Whenever the Government is in- 
duced to take sides in a competitive 
situation it ceases to function 
merely as a policeman preserving 
order and becomes a participant in 
business, 

During the last few years inde- 
pendent retailers have increasingly 
sought public aid in checking the 
development of other types of re- 
tailing and, particularly, the chains. 
Most of such efforts have been 
directed toward securing discrim- 
inatory taxes of one kind or an- 
other -with the hope that these 
might kill, or at least, stop chain- 
store growth. Nothing could be 
more unsafe even for the indepen- 
dent retailers themselves than this 
procedure. 

In setting up discriminatory leg- 
islation, independent retailers are 
playing with fire. If chains can be 
regulated and restricted by law, 
then any other branch of trade can 
be similarly regulated and re- 
stricted. 

There is no essential difference 
between the ownership of several 
stores or of several factories, or 
of several farms. Chain stores of- 
fer’. no problem of competition 
which other retailers cannot, by 
improvement of their own affairs, 
meet and solve. The chains are 
here to stay. Independents who 
operate their stores efficiently have 
nothing to fear from them. Those 
who believe in the American sys- 
tem of free and fair competition 
are not likely to sell out their 
future chances of getting some- 
where themselves for the question- 
able help they may get from _politi- 
cal interference and regulation of 
their competitors. 


+ 


Handles Cigar Account 
Huber & Creeden, Boston, have been 
a ted to handle the advertising of 
brook & Eaton, cigar manufacturers, 
of that city. 





Sampling Silverware 


IGH-GRADE silverware is a 

product around which it would 
seem rather difficult to build a 
sampling idea, but the Holmes & 
Edwards Division of the Interna- 
tional Silver Company has worked 
out a plan that surmounts the dif- 
ficulty. 

The company is bringing out a 
new pattern in its Holmes & Ed- 
wards Inlaid this fall. As an in- 
troduction to the new design and 
as an appetizer it is advertising a 
new item, not regularly made in 
the line, which is called a dessert 
or buffet server. This is a versa- 
tile piece of silverware that can be 
used for various purposes and that 
would ordinarily have a retail 
value of $2.25. The company is 
offering this service for 69 cents 
with a frank statement in its ad- 
vertising that the mission of the 
server is to introduce the new pat- 
tern. The output is being limited 
and the company prefers that not 


+ 


Start Co-operative Oil 
Heating Campaign 

The Oil Heating Association of Wis- 
consin has started a co-operative advertis- 
ing feng oy og to spread authentic infor- 
mation to the general public on the “heat 
with oil’ idea for the home. Newspaper 
copy is now appearing in Milwaukee, 
signed by the association without the 
names of individual dealers. Each oil 
burner dealer, however, will continue to 
emphasize the merits of the product he 
handles in separate newspaper advertise- 
ments appear! simultaneously, accord- 
ing to Howard L. Ashworth, business 
manager of the association. 

o . _ 


Appoints M. H. Kidder 


Martin H. Kidder, formerly with the 
Link-Belt Company where he handled 
ublicity and industrial educational work, 
as been appointed by the American 
Foundry Equipment Company, Mis- 
hawaka, Ind., as its advertising and 
industrial relations director, with offices 
at 555 Byrkit Street, Mishawaka. 


Walter Smith Joins Hesse 


Walter Smith, for many years with the 
Patterson-Andrews mcy and later with 
the foreign offices of f. alter T 
has joined Paul A. 
black-and-white and color photograph 


more than two be sold to a single 
customer, although no _ hard-and- 
fast rule has been made to that 
effect. 

+ Naming a design is an important 
factor in the silverware business. 
While beauty of design and repu- 
tation of the brand are paramount 
factors, a striking name that means 
something to a customer helps 
greatly. The company therefore 
studied a great many names before 
deciding to name the new design 
“Guest-of-Honor.” 

To familiarize the public with 
the new design, a special magazine 
campaign is being used in which 
attention is concentrated on the 
dessert and buffet server. A sec- 
ond part of the campaign uses 
striking black-and-white advertise- 
ments to depict the beauty of the 
new pattern and also illustrates all 
active patterns in Holmes & Ed- 
wards Inlaid to help the dealer 
merchandise his stock successfully. 


— 


Champion Paper Transfers 
Alexander Thomson, Jr. 


After September 15, Alexander Thom- 
son, Jr., now of the Cincinnati office of 
the Champion Paper and Fibre Company, 
will be affiliated with Joseph Reed, man- 
ager of the Central sales office of the 
company at Cleveland. Mr. Thomson has 
been with Champion since 1928, and 
since 1931 has been with the Cincinnati 
sales office of the company. He is the 
son of Alexander Thomson, chairman of 
the board of the vr y company, and 
is also president of the Cincinnati As 
sociation of Industrial Marketers, which 
position he is resigning following his 
appointment to Cleveland. 

J : . 


Acme Beer Plans Large Campaign 


More than 300 newspapers throughout 
the eleven Pacific Coast States will carry 
the fall and winter advertising campaign 
of Acme Beer. The advertising budget 
has been materially increased, accordi 
to Louis T. Bravos, sales manager 0 
the California Brewing Association, 
brewer of the product. 

. o ” 


Bergersen Succeeds McDonough 


Ole B. Bergersen, who has been with 
the Dry Goods Economist in New York, 
has s Ww M as 


BS c 
Western manager of that publication. 
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OU can gauge size and activity of 
a community from the number of 
telephones and the use made of 


1 single 


rd-and- them. 
to that 
corteds Washington (D. C.) has more 
usiness phones per 100 population than 
oa any state—there being 35.8 per 
"hele 100 in Washington. 
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OOL DAYS! 


TAUGHT Me 


**The Boy Grew Older’’.. . and the 
three R’s have changed from “readin’, 
ritin’ and rithmetic’’to readers, response 
and rates, But the Rule of Three carries 
on, as infallible today as ever. Find the 
paper with circulation leadership plus 
advertising leadership, plus lowest mil- 
line rate and you have the answer to 
highest sales totals. In this major market 
it is the daily Journal, one of six fortu- 
nate papers in all the country, in cities 
of 300,000 and over, that answers 
“Present” on the Rule of Three roll-call. 


THE JOU 


RULE OF THREE’ 


The RULE of THREE: 


1 CIRCULATION LEADERSHIP 
The daily Journal has the 
largest dailycirculation inthe 
Pacific Northwest . . . it has 
+} 23% more city circulation 
than any other Portland daily. 


ADVERTISING LEADERSHIP 
1 The daily Journal leads in 
retail linage, general linage, 
+ total paid linage. 
LOWEST MILLINE RATE 
| The daily Journal has the low- 
est milline rate of any daily 
in the Pacific Northwest. 


x & & &. 


RNAL 


* Portland, Oregon x 


REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD, Inc., 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


New York . Chicago . Philadelphia . Detroit . San Francisco . Los Angeles . Seattle 





I See Where .. . 


ALABAMA Legislature gets anti- 
discrimination bill similar to 
California Law. . . . 730,000 em- 
ployees on Federal payroll as of 
August 1 which figure does not in- 
clude men in CCC camps, army 
and navy, the 3,500,000 who will be 
working on relief jobs, the 3,000,000 
farmers getting Government checks, 
or the thousands of veterans on re- 
lief, says United States News. . 
. 7 > 

FAA soon to replace FACA as new 
liquor control agency. Total 
unemployed in United States in 
July, 10,015,000 according to Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board 
estimate, being an increase of 2.7 
per cent over June. . Trading 
y New York Stock Exchange in 

August largest since February, 1934, 
totaling 42,923,190 shares, says 
New York Times. . . . Sales b 
manufacturers of articles to be of- 
fered as premiums will reach $450,- 


000,000 (wholesale — during 


1935-36 season, according to H. W. 
Dunk, secretary of Premium Ad- 
vertising Association of America, 
inc, SF tS Be 
Wording of resolution authorizing 
Senate’s lobby committee makes it 
permanent rather than temporary 
and, according to A.P. dispatch, its 
big corps of investigators is gather- 
ing evidence for hearings expected 
to resume in the fall. . . . Looks as 
though New York City’s 2 per 
cent retail sales tax due to expire 
end of this year will be extended 
with out-of-town advertisers hav- 
ing New York agencies getting 
restless about tax on engravings, 
artwork, etc. . . . Pre-election fight 
indicates New Jersey sales tax may 
be repealed. ... 

e . 7 
Within a day after President signed 
Duffey Coal Bill, suit filed to test 
legality of act. . . . New York 
State Liquor Authority issues rul- 
ing concerning advertising of beer 
_ restaurants and grills. . . . Texas 


gislature begins special session 
September 16 and will consider 


pou arr g neon for sale of ar under 
repeal jus’ Black lobby 
aaanen ar killed last session 
of Congress by American Bar Asso- 
ciation, says Paul Mallon in Albany 
Knickerbocker Press. . . . Federal 
Alcohol Control her rm Berger id 
Choate suggests members of alco- 
holic beverage industries give care- 
ful attention to times at which the 
various provisions of new Alcohol 
Administration Act become opera- 
Give. 0.3 
. . . 
University of Minnesota publishes 
“The Retail Distribution Seonwe 
of the Small City,” based on a 
study of the Waseca, Minn., retail 
plant and trade area. . . . Manu- 
facturers should obtain a copy of 
“Equipment and Machinery Eligible 
for Modernization Credit,” pub- 
lished by Federal Housing Admin- 
istration, giving lists of equipment 
and machinery ruled eligible for 
loans all the way from acetylene 
generators through churns, print- 
ing presses, Neon signs, washing 
machines to window shades and 
X-ray equipment, together with 
statement of policy... . 
o * @« 

Standard Statistics Company in re- 
view of business prospects says: 
“Newspaper linage approximates 
last year’s level. Magazine rate in- 
creases due later in _year will be 
needed to overcome declines 
now evident. Radio's portion of 
the total continues to gain. Fall 
Prospects are better for all me- 

iums.” - » Women’s National 
Radio Committee cracks down on 
quality of programs. . . . Wiscon- 
sin Legislature still going, being 
undisputed endurance champion of 
legislative year. International 
Tea Restriction Commie plans ad- 


consumption peat adh the — 
reports Trade eee 8 saacs 
from Calcutta. . 


e*ee 
With business increasingly worried 


over Government competition, New 
York Journal of Commerce reports 
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conference between Government 
Housing Administration heads and 
President in move to avoid com- 
petition with private enterprise in 
building industry. . . . Co-opera- 
tive Division of FCA announces 
publication of bulletin “Co-opera- 
tive Purchasing of Farm Supplies 
in the United States,” claiming it 
to be first of its kind. . . Mary- 
land Legislature probably to be 
called for special session first week 
in February. .. . 
e - 7 


Guaranty Trust Company index of 
business activity for July, 70.4, 
showing decline of eight fractional 
points. . . . Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics reports retail price of food 
up .8 of 1 per cent during two 
weeks ended August 13, and whole- 
sale commodity prices continue u 

ward for fifth consecutive week. 
. » » Value of retail sales of new 
passenger automobiles declined 
slightly from June to July, 1935, 
according to Department of Com- 
merce. . . . World hog numbers 
smallest in decade, and world wheat 


supplies less than 1934-35, says 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
Farm price index up four 


points from 102 to 106 during 

month ended August 15, according 

to department of Agriculture. . . . 
o . . 


Federal housing developments be- 
ing viewed with great interest by 
business. “The decided advance in 
residential construction reflects im- 
provement evidenced in business 
conditions, pent-up demand for new 
homes, upward tendency of rents 
and improvement in the mortgage 
situation,” according to Standard 


+ 


Has Own Paper Business 


Fred A. Perine, who was for nine 
years with the Paper House of Mich- 
igan as salesman, publicity man, and a 
irector, now has his own paper busi- 
fore at 42-46 Watson Street, Detroit, 

ich, 


Leaves Central Outdoor 


H. B. Sweeney, for the last six years 
director of sales of the Central Outdoor 
a ang | Company, Cleveland, and the 
various acker outdoor advertising 
groups, has resigned. . 
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Statistics Company. . . . FHLBB 
reports 146 per cent increase in 
new residential construction for 
first seven months 1935, against 
corresponding 1934 period. . . . 
e*ee 

Federal Housing Administrator 
Moffett resigns as predicted with 
probable successor Stewart Mc- 
Donald, formerly assistant adminis- 
trator. . . . Canadian media adver- 
tising through 1933 shows steady 
decline from 1929 peak, being now 
at 1923 point, according to Mar- 
keting. . . . Meeting of American 
Retail Jewelers Association urged 
to invest $30,000 in publicity cam- 
paign. . . . Administration now de- 
mands Supreme Court decision on 
AAA and TVA in briefs deposited 
with the Court... . 


National Electrical Manufacturers 
Association reports rise in sale of 
electric refrigerators in July. .. . 
Upturn in retail price levels ex- 
pected next month, ending sixteen 
months decline, according to New 
York Times. . . . General Motors 
President Sloan believes 1936 will 
be better year for automobile in- 
dustry in United States than 1935. 
. . . Summer season closes “with 
some of the most spectacular in- 
creases in many years recorded for 
both the production and distribu- 
tion of merchandise,” says Dun & 
Bradstreet, Inc. . . . General busi- 
ness increased more than seasonally 
in August and markets of all kinds 
evidence a further strengthening 
of confidence in the fall outlook, 
according to National City Bank 
of New York. 


G. M.S. 
. 


Barrett Heads Used Car Weekly 


Fred Barrett, recently with Ruthrauff 
& Ryan, Detroit, has joined the Beard 
Publishing Company, roit, where he 
heads a branch of the organization which 
will publish a weekly devoted to reaching 
markets for used cars. 

e* e . 


Cleveland Club Continues Class 


For the seventeenth consecutive year, 
the Cleveland Advertising Club .will .con- 
duct an advertising class this fall, start- 
ing ber 21. Charles W. Mears 
will continue as dean. 





How Trade-Marks Originate 


Often They Are Due to Haphazard Inspiration, but Success 
Comes with Good Merchandising 


Wirre & BurpEen 
Detroit, MICHIGAN 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I should like very much to have 
any references you can give me as 
an aid to the development of effec- 
tive trade-marks, 

W. W. Burpen. 


APPARENTLY there is no good 
recipe for the origination and 
development of an effective trade- 
mark. Some of the most valuable 
trade-marks have been, theoreti- 
cally, some of the least effective. 
The same is true of trade names. 
The name Kodak, for instance, by 
all the laws of good trade nomen- 
clature is a poor one. Actually it 
has turned out to be one of the 
most valuable trade names in the 
history of merchandising. The 
moral is, of course, that a mark 
or name is only as effective as the 
advertising and merchandising 
brains that are put behind it. ; 

Where trade-marks originate is 
one of those pleasant mysteries 
that shroud many of the phases of 
marketing. The stories of the 
origination of certain well-known 
marks will show what a chance 
thing the development then was. 

For instance, here is how the 
Paramount Picture trade-mark was 
created as told by H. E. Lesan. He 
says, “The five equal owners of 
Paramount insisted on a trade-mark 
of their own. Our advertising 
agency was asked one afternoon at 
four o’clock to have a trade-mark 
ready the next day. 

“Our general manager and I sat 
down at my desk and began fool- 
ing with a lead pencil and a pad 
of paper. As the most ‘paramount’ 
thing we could think of we first 
drew a home-made mountain. 

“It didn’t look high enough, so 
we then added some stars to lift it 
up. 

“Then we lettered the words 
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‘Paramount Pictures’ through it. 

“We called a commercial artist 
in and asked him to see. what he 
could do with the thing over night. 
The next morning he brought in 
what was, with a _ few slight 
changes, the great Paramount 
trade-mark and which Mr. Zukor 
once said was worth $15,000,000.” 

According to trade tradition, the 
Arab who is part of the Sanka 
Coffee mark is a likeness of 
Raisili, the bandit who attracted 
world-wide attention and in 1904 
seized and held for ransom an 
American citizen, Ion H. Perdi- 
caris. Lambert Guenther tells the 
story of the origination of the 
mark as follows: 

“Dr. Roselius, the originator of 
de-caffeinated coffee, his cousin, 
Frederick Roselius of New York, 
and I ate dinner one night at my 
studio ; agreed on the name ‘Kaaba’ 
for the coffee, a name which easily 
suggested an Arab. Later during 
that evening, while Dr. Roselius 
had gone to his hotel for a book 
he wanted to show me, I pasted 
a paper over a very elongated En- 
glish biscuit tin and drew on it 
the Arab pouring coffee as a sug- 
gestion for the Kaaba label. On 
his return, Dr. Roselius became 
so enthused over this sketch that 
we adopted it for Sanka as well, 
only changing the background.” 


History of the White Rock 


Trade-Mark 


Another famous trade-mark is 
that for White Rock. In 1894, a 
new design was acquired for a 
label for White Rock Water which 
was increasing in popularity and 
increasing the fame of Waukesha, 
Wisconsin, where the spring is lo- 
cated. The picture with the title, 
“Psyche at Nature’s Mirror,” was 
advised and the exclusive trade- 
mark rights were secured. 

“The original picture was painted 
in 1893 by Paul Thumann, who for 
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twelve years was professor in the 
Art Academy of Berlin.” 

The Apollinaris Mineral Water 
trade-mark is a copy of a drawing 
by George Du Maurier, the well- 
known British artist who was also 
the author of “Trilby” and “Peter 
Ibbetson.” The picture was drawn 
by Du Maurier more than fifty 
years ago, not as a venture in com- 
mercial art, but to please a friend, 
who was then the principal owner 
of the company. The original, in- 
cidentally, is still intact in the 
offices of the Apollinaris Company 
at London. 


Why Hills Brothers Chose 
Dromedary 

The Hills Brothers Company 
Dromedary is a perfect likeness of 
Bool, favorite dromedary of a sul- 
tan, according to the company. 
Lucius R. Eastman, president of 
the company, conceived the idea of 
the dromedary a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago when it was decided to 
personalize dates by putting them 
up in package form. Packaged 
dates had to have a name and 
dromedary was selected because it 
seemed to supply the real flavor 
of the Far East. 

The package idea met with im- 
mediate success and the dromedary 
began its rise to fame. But the 
dromedary wasn't all that it should 
be. People raised doubts as to 
whether it should have two humps 
or one. They wanted to know why 
the unkempt coat and weary ex- 
pression. The Bronx Zoo in New 
York was visited, naturalists were 
consulted and finally the services 
of a well-known European artist 
were secured. The outcome was 
the rejuvenation of the dromedary 
in the likeness of Bool. One hump 
fell away, the coat was shaved and 
the expression improved. 

At about the time that the French 
started to work on the Panama 
Canal, a Mr. Burnham, connected 
with the N. K. Fairbank Company, 
was very much interested in origi- 
nating a design to advertise the 
new soaps the company had on the 
market. 

The company at that time also 
had in its employ Francis E. Getty. 
Until a few years ago, when he 
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retired, Mr. Getty was art director 
and vice-president of the Forbes 
Lithograph Manufacturing Com- 
pany. 

One morning Mr. Burnham 
brought Mr. Getty a copy of Lon- 
don Punch that was published in 
1832. It contained a picture of a 
negro in a tub being washed by 
another. The caption read: “War- 
ranted to wash clean and not 
fade.” 

The suggestion was made that 
this picture had an idea which 
could be adapted. Mr. Getty then 
made a sketch of two baby darkies 
in a common wash tub with their 
hands under the water and their 
toes showing over the edge of the 
tub. The original sketch was about 
twenty-two by twenty-eight inches 
in size and was made in charcoal 
and wash. It was first reproduced 
as a showcard to advertise the line 
of soaps, before it was used for 
Gold Dust. A few years later the 
label for the Gold Dust package 
was designed and the twins figured 
prominently. 

The original design showing the 
twins sitting in the tub was changed 
during the Klondike gold rush to 
the present style, showing the twins 
sitting on a pile of gold coins 


How the Dutch Boy 
Got His Start 

The famous National Lead 
Dutch Boy painter was conceived 
in the mind of O. C. Harn when 
he was advertising manager of the 
National Lead Company. The boy 
was first used as an advertising 
illustration before being adopted as 
a trade-mark. 

Specifications calling for a little 
Dutch boy, dressed in painter's 
overalls and in the act of paint- 
ing, were sent to the art depart- 
ment of the George Batten Com- 
pany. Four sketches were made 
by Rudolph Yook. 

Some time later, when search 
was being made for a trade-mark, 
the company’s president, L. A. 
Cole, said, “Wouldn’t one of those 
Dutch boys make a good trade- 
mark?” 

The suggestion struck fertile soil 
and one of the four sketches was 
re-drawn and at its next meeting 
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“REMEMBER 


that questionnaire about travel 
that Scribner’s sent to 2,000 Scribner 
homes? Well, they secured 25.3% re- 
plies and 89.4% had traveled some- 
where recently. 


“The people who made up that 89.4% 
did not make one trip only. Some of 
them had made as many as fifteen 
separate trips. Altogether they had 
made 1301 journeys here and there— 
an average of about three each.” 


You can reach 45,000 Scribner homes with 
a 429 line page for $360.00. An eco- 


nomic way to reach people who do travel. 
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the board of directors adopted it 
as the company’s trade-mark. 

It then remained to have the 
drawing put into artistic shape and 
one of the best portrait and char- 
acter painters in New York was 
commissioned to breathe life into 
the character. The artist, Law- 
rence Carmichael Earle, was 
chosen because of his intimate 
knowledge of Dutch types. The 
painting was finished in 1907. The 
original hangs in the board of di- 
rectors’ room at the company head- 
quarters in New York. 


Story of the Clicquot 
Club Eskimo 


Clicquot Club’s Eskimo also owes 
something to the George Batten 
Company. In 1914, when Howard 
W. Dickinson was an account ex- 
ecutive for this agency he was 
working on the Clicquot account. 
Being a reader of “Arabian 
Nights,” Mr. Dickinson thought he 
could get a trade-mark idea from 
this source. 

According to the Burton trans- 


lation, King Solomon was supposed 
to have captured many genii, im- 
prisoned them in bottles, and cast 


them into the sea after sealing 
the bottles with his ring. Some- 
times a fisherman would pull up 
one of these curious bottles or 
jugs in his net, and wondering 
what it was, would break the 
King’s seal. Then the genii would 
come out. 

It was on this theme that Mr. 
Dickinson ordered a sketch of the 
Clicquot bottle with a mist arising 
from it, the mist to shape itself 
into the head of a smiling jinn, 
the friendly imp of the bottle. 
Instead of receiving the sketch or- 
dered, the “Eskimo Kid” came. 

Explains Mr. Dickinson, “What 
had happened was that several copy 
and art men had discussed my 
order, agreed that the suggestion 
could be improved on, and pro- 
ceeded to improve it. I believe 
that four men were in on this 
evolution of the Eskimo (Robley 
Feland, Clifford Briney, Ike Hazel- 
ton and George Blake, two writers 
and two artists). They mulled the 
thing over, discussed this and that, 
and finally the famous little Es- 
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kimo appeared in a drawing by 
Hazelton.” : 

The Draper-Maynard Company’s 
dog in a diamond was Nick, who 
belonged to John F. Maynard, 
chairman of the board of the 
Draper-Maynard Company. Many 
years ago when the concern was 
holding meetings to discuss a trade- 
mark Nick walked into the room 
and someone had an inspiration. 
It struck fertile soil and since 
1900 Nick has been serving his 
master and his organization as a 
trade-mark. 

One of the oldest and most fa- 
mous trade-marks is “La Belle 
Chocolatiere.” This is a _ repro- 
duction of a masterpiece by Jean 
Etienne Liotard, a French painter. 
The original is 170 years old and 
now hangs in the Dresden Gallery. 

The name of the Viennese girl 
who served as a model was Anna, 
or Annerl. She was the daugh- 
ter of Melchoir Baltauf, a knight 
who was living in ‘Vienna in 1760, 
when Liotard was there making 
portraits of some members of the 
Austrian Court. Her beauty won 
the love of a prince of the em- 
pire, whose name, Dietrichstein, is 
known now only because he mar- 
ried this charming girl. She was 
probably about twenty years of age 
when the portrait was painted in 
1760, and she lived until 1825. The 
picture was chosen many years ago 
by the makers of Baker chocolate 
as an ideal trade character. 


Origin of “His Master’s 
Voice” 


The Victor dog is another famous 
trade-mark. In fact the title un- 
der his picture, “His Master’s 
Voice” is a part of the title of 
the Victor Company of England, 
H. M. V. 


He was a real dog who belonged 
to Francis Barraud, the son and 
nephew of two famous British 
artists. One day Barraud noticed 
his little dog sitting in an attitude 
of somewhat puzzled interest be- 
fore the horn of a talking machine. 
Immediately his artistic mind vis- 
ualized the picture as a portrait 
and he painted it. 

Dissatisfied with the ugly black 
horn of the machine he had 
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Of the Earth 
EARTHY! 


HE Weekly Kansas City Star is the most 
practical farmers’ weekly in America— 

Therefore, the most popular, the one 
with the largest circulation, the one with the 
most alert reader interest! 

The Weekly Star prints agricultural 
news. Gathers it fast, prints it fast, dis- 
tributes it fast. There’s a freshness and 
firstness about The Weekly Star that farm- 
ers like and that helps them in their 
business. 

When farmers want to know what’s go- 
ing on in Congress, in the White House or 
in the councils of the AAA, they turn to 
The Weekly Kansas City Star. Farm maga- 
zines won’t give them what they want, be- 
cause all the farm magazines in the Kansas 
City territory are printed monthly or semi- 
monthly. 

It takes a weekly, it takes high-speed 
rotary presses, it takes immense mail facili- 

= ties, to meet the requirements of farmers 
un- trying to operate under the New Deal. 

of The Weekly Star has what it takes—and 
und, that’s why The Weekly Star has the domi- 
get nant rural circulation in Kansas and Mis- 
and souri and the largest total circulation of all 


_ farm weeklies in America. 


E The Weekly Kansas City Star. 


v1s- 
a LARGEST FARMERS’ WEEKLY IN AMERICA 
“ 477,287 Paid-in-Advance Subscribers 





© The buying habits of 
Madame La Canadiennd 


other language. She read 
newspapers in her own land& 
guage, makes up her shop 


Canadian money! Ask the 
storekeepers — they know! 
Investigate in metropolitan 
residential districts— in the 
smaller cities tributary to 
Montreal—in the rural dis. 
tricts. It is an unusual man 
who can pick out the 1 ins 
who is NOT FRENCHF 
It would be an excellent experience for any manufacturer with 
the problem of fully developing his markets. He would be 
apt to go back and ponder the question: “What am I doing to 
get this enormous FRENCH business?” 


The great majority of the people in the Montreal Marketfhei 


District are, to many advertisers, a real field for constructive 
merchandising. The French population has risen to millions— 
not by immigration, but by steady multiplication of families 
over the years. 


72.8% of the Women in the 
MONTREAL Market District are 
FRENCH—native-born Canadians 


YOU MAY BE STRONG ENOUGH IN ONE 





INEhe Thinks, Reads, Talks and 


Buys in FRENCH! 


Moday, in the Montreal Mar- 
Met District, the FRENCH 
tnumber any other race 4 
> 1. The FRENCH in the 
Montreal Market District ex- 
eed the total population of 
eentire States of Maine and 
jew Hampshire, plus most of 
ermont. 

Right here—in and around 
Montreal there are more 
ells being served, more 
hoes being worn— more 


hings being bought—with in- 
idequate guidance from ad- 
ertising — than anywhere in 


anada. It is a market that 
s NOT overworked — cer- 


.., mainly, it is not saturated. The 


dvertiser who tells his story 

the papers these people 
ead—in their own language, 
RENCH—appealing to 
heir FRENCH buying habits 


—should find a gratifying 
response. 

The appeal to them in 
another language than 
FRENCH merely skims the 
surface of the market. And 
yet—illogically—some adver- 
tisers spend far more money 
in English media to reach this 
27.2 per cent. than they do to 
reach the 72.8 per cent. of 
potential FRENCH buyers. 

This FRENCH market re- 
sponds excellently to sales and 
advertising plans fitted to its 
needs. The facts presented in 
these announcements are com- 
piled from Government and 
other authentic sources by the 
Montreal La Presse as part 
of its service to manufacturers 
and others who wish to develop 
to the utmost the trade possi- 
bilities of this important sec- 
tion of Canada’s population. 


For full information on marketing conditions, write the Business 
Manager, LA PRESSE (Canada’s French National Newspaper), 


Montreal, or 


William J. Morton Co., New York Office: 200 Fifth Ave. 
Chicago Office: 410 N. Michigan Ave. 

8. L. Rees, 213 Metropolitan Bldg., Toronto, Ont. 

4, + naerane Corporation, Limited, 26 Craven St., London, 


ONTREAL Market District 
Population 1,996,255 with a 
etail Buying Power of $584,048,400 per year 


LANGUAGE, HOW ABOUT THE OTHER ? 
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painted, Barraud, at the sugges- 
tion of a friend, asked the Gram- 
ophone Company, Ltd. to lend him 
a brass horn which would add 
color to his picture. Company of- 
ficials immediately realized the sig- 
nificance of the painting as a 
trade-mark and bought the com- 
pleted picture. Some years later 
the company awarded Barraud a 
pension to show its appreciation. 

“His Master’s Voice” as a trade- 
mark with the picture was used 
by the Victor Company when it 
first started advertising. 

In 1924, after the death of Bar- 
raud, Victor in its house magazine, 
“The Voice of the Victor” carried 
a story of the trade-mark, saying: 
“It has been said that ‘His Mas- 
ter’s Voice’ is the most valuable 
painting in existence. It is carried 
in the inventory of the company 
which owns it at a valuation of 
$1, but probably $5,000,000 would 
not buy it now.” 


There’s Romance Behind 
the Shell Mark 


The origin of the Shell Petro- 
leum trade-mark comprehends the 
romance of a company. In the 
early days of the nineteenth cen- 
tury there lived in London a dealer 
in curios. One day his children 
went to the seaside and amused 
themselves by decorating their 
lunch boxes with objects they 
found in the sand. When they 
went back home and showed their 
father the boxes he hatched an 
idea. 

From that time on shell-trimmed 
boxes took their places on the 
shelves of the curio shop. They 
immediately became popular and 
the shop prospered and grew. It 
went in for importing and sent 
shell-buyers to the Orient for 
Mother of Pearl. As the busi- 
ness expanded it imported other 
things—copra and silk and finally 
oil. In 1897 what had been a curio 
shop became the Shell Transport & 
Trading Company. When it came 
to picking a trade-mark the use 
of a shell was obvious. 

A few years after the Civil War, 
[ote Y. Whitted of Hillsboro, 

. C., was having lunch with John 
R. Green at a small town in that 
State. 
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“See that condiment bottle?” 
asked Whitted, pointing to a jar 
of Coleman’s Mustard on the table. 
“You see by that label it is: made 
in Durham, England. It bears a 
bull’s neck. Why not name your 
product Bull Durham Smoking 
Tobacco and adopt a whole bull 
as a trade-mark?” 

Green, who at that time was the 
sole owner of the Durham To- 
bacco Company of Durham, North 
Carolina, was interested. 

On his next trip through Dur- 
ham, Whitted saw, practically dom- 
inating the entire factory front, a 
huge sign painted on sheet iron 
with a bull covering most of the 
painted space. However, James E. 
Berry, a refugee painter and buggy 
maker from New Bern, who did 
the sign, had the wrong concep- 
tion of the type of bull wanted. 
Instead of a Durham bull he had 
used what is now known as a 
Pollard Angus type. 

In 1869 the firm was sold to 
William T. Blackwell, who had 
become a partner of Green in 1867. 
Blackwell had discovered that the 
bull was not a Durham and en- 
gaged an artist, whose name was 
lost in history, to create another 
bull. This artist had never seen a 
Durham bull either. 

He evidently used an ox as a 
model and around it hung a minia- 
ture Liberty Bell with its well- 
known fissure prominently dis- 
played. To hold the bell in place he 
originated a garland of ribbon with 
a huge bow standing at least one- 
fourth the bull’s height above his 
head and shoulders. 

It was not until shortly before 
W. T. Blackwell and Company 
was merged with the American 
Tobacco Company that the trade- 
inark was brought up to date and 
a real, though large, Durham bull, 
was used as a model. 

When the Camel trade-mark de- 
sign was created in 1913, a real 
model was used. It was Old Joe, 
one of the attractions of the Bar- 
num & Bailey circus. 

Just about the time that the de- 
sign was being prepared, the circus 
arrived at Winston-Salem, the 
home of the R. J. Reynolds To- 
bacco Company. Attending the 
circus was one man who thought 
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that Old Joe would make an ideal 
trade-mark design. He waited his 
time and after. the circus parade 
one of the trainers led Old Joe to 
a nearby spot and a photograph 
was taken. 

Old Joe was fascinated by the 
photographer and his camera and 
insisted upon turning his head and 
watching every move of the pho- 
tographer. Finally the trainer 
slapped Old Joe’s face and told 
him to turn around. 

Old Joe threw his head into the 
air in an offended manner, closed 
his eyes, and raised his tail, much 
like a cat humps its back when 
angry. Just then the photographer 
snapped the picture. That is why 
the famous Camel trade-mark has 
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Outdoor Art Exhibit 


The sixth annual Exhibition of Out- 
door Advertising Art is to be held in 
Chicago, October 31 through November 9, 
in the galleries of Marshall Field & 
Company. 

Entries will be limited to individual 
designs or campaigns which have been 
reproduced or posted either on twenty- 
four-sheet posters or painted bulletins 
within the period from September 1, 
1934, to September 1, 1935. Entries 
dose October 21, 1935. 

Designs will be jud on the basis of 
artistic merit, suitability of copy, and 
general effectiveness of layout. The 
awards will be presented in duplicate to 
the advertiser and artist. Presentation 
of awards will be made on October 31. 
Burr L. Robbins is chairman of the 
Outdoor Advertising Art Exhibit 
Committee. 

eee 


Hofmann Has New Post 

William J. Hofmann, for many years 
advertising manager of the Portland 
Oregonian, and lately manner of the 
Portland Hotel, Portland, Oreg., has been 
named as the new associate manager of 
the Multnomah Hotel of that city. 

eee 


Hudson Promotes Byrne 


The Hudson Motor Car 
Detroit, Mich., has 
Byrne, 


Compeny, 
promoted F. 
formerly district mana in 
charge of the central district, to t “{ post 
of assistant sales manager with head- 
quarters at the factory. 

e* es . 


Form Valley Broadcasters 

The Valley Broadcasters, Inc., has 
been incorporated at Tacoma, Wash., cap- 
italized at $25,000. Incorporators are 
Carl E. Haymond, J. McLeod, and 
Margaret L. x Ta 
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its eyes closed and its tail rigid. 

The files of Printers’ INK con- 
tain many interesting stories of 
the creation of trade-marks. They 
are fascinating reading for those 
interested in advertising lore. 
article which gives the history of 
a dozen or more nationally known 
marks was “How Some Well- 
Known Trade-Marks Originated,” 
Printers’ INK, March 8, 1928. 

When one studies the apparently 
haphazard fashion in which most 
of these trade-marks were created 
it becomes obvious that advertising 
and merchandising genius made the 
trade-marks famous and not that 
the trade-marks accounted for the 
success of the products they 
identify. 


— 


Wisconsin to Advertise 

The Wisconsin Assembly hes passed 
the Staudenmaier Bill to appropriate 
$50,900 annually to advertise t tate’s 
tourist attractions in other States of the 
country. A similar bill was recently 
vetoed by Governor La Follette on the 
grounds that there was not sufficient 
money available. The new bill was passed 
under agreement to hold it until the 
legislature passes necessary revenue rais- 
ing measures. 

. - ° 


New Seattle Daily~ 


The Seattle Daily American is a new 
daily (except Sunday) morning wow 
per to be launched October 1 
group representing organized ste” Pe 
ganized farmers, and other groups. It 
will be published by the American Pub- 
lishing Company with headquarters at 
90 University Street, Seattle. 

. . * 


Names W. G. McMahon 


William G. McMahon has been ap- 
pointed to the mig ay staff of the 
American Druggist, New York, and will 
cover New York State accounts. He 
formerly was with the Seagram Distillers 
Corporation, working in the New En- 
gland and New York division on market- 
ing problems of distributors. 

. . a 


Death of R. J. Crain 


Raymond J. Crain for many years in 
the advertising departments of the Mil- 
wau Wisconsin News and the Detroit 
Free Press, died recently in Milwaukee. 
He was thirty-nine years 

7 +. * 


— D. W. Smith to Staff 


D. W. Smith has been added to the 
staff of Eckland, Jacobsen & Associates, 
Chicago, creative designers. 





How Recruits Are So Thoroughly Drilled by This Company as 


Salesman Training 


to Make Turnover Nil 


By A. R. Hilliard 


Manager of Sales, The 


DEPRESSION years have em- 
phasized the need for salesmen 
training. 

We have continued our program 
—improved it, we hope. 

The recruit, regardless of age or 
experience, is first and continuously 
educated in the company tradition, 
history, policy; in short thoroughly 
and completely sold on his com- 
pany, its management, personnel, 
methods, etc. This work is done 
by two or more of the sales ex- 
ecutives. 

Next the new man spends from 
three days to a week in the factory, 
in charge of competent men. The 
time depends on how much the 
novice knows of our type of busi- 
ness, what branch he will engage 
in. The first day is spent in a gen- 
eral plant tour to acquaint the new 
man with the extent, variety, exact- 
ness of our manufacturing activi- 
ties. The remainder of his time is 
devoted to a close study of the ma- 
terials he will sell. This is under 
the instruction and supervision of 
the division plant superintendent or 
his assistant. 

When his course is completed, 
the embryo “Paraffine man” has a 
thorough insight into our plant 
facilities, methods, details of how 
orders are handled, shipments made ; 
our high standards of quality, how 
maintained. He has an interesting 
half-hour with our vice-president 
in charge of manufacture; a 
man of extraordinary breadth of 
experience. 

Two to four days are spent in 
the general office, to teach the new 
man sales policies, salient points of 
our merchandise, selling methods, 
etc.; how to prepare orders, re- 
ports, credit information; instruc- 
tion with sales material, manuals, 
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etc. This is done by the department 
manager whose materials the new 
man will handle, by the assistant 
sales manager, the chief order 
clerk, the credit manager. 

The new man then spends a day 
or two with first one, then another 
of our best salesmen working near 
headquarters. 

Finally he is checked up by the 
assistant sales manager and the de- 
partment manager. If he passes 
muster, the neophyte comes to the 
vice-president in charge of sales 
for a short personal visit and a 
general check up. 

The new man then goes to his 
district manager with a complete 
oral or written report of his 
past, present and possible future. 
The district manager introduces the 
“rookie” to his associates in the 
district office, where he learns the 
routine of his work, and is then 
taken into his territory and covers 
all or part of his accounts with the 
district manager. 


Sales Training Continues 
Out in the Field 


From there on, so long as the 
man remains in our employ he is 
being taught, trained, educated by 
the district manager, the depart- 
ment manager, the assistant sales 
manager through letters, personal 
talks, work in the field, visits to 
the district office or factory—in 
every possible way that we think 
will be of help to him. 

We have ninety odd salesmen 
covering the United States; our 
turnover is nil. In twenty-one 
years six men resigned, two came 
back, one wanted to. In six years 
we have discharged for cause three 
men. 

Salesman training pays. 
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42,062 Cincinnati Women Spend 
More than $6,000 as Evidence of 
their Faith in the TIMES-STAR 
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The popularity of Nancy Page, Lois Leeds, Premier Patterns, and 
eight other regular features of the Times-Star caused 42,062 Cincin- 
nati women, during the first seven months of this year, to spend 
over $6,000 (in amounts of from 5 to 25 cents) to secure house- 
hold aids and other data offered readers of these Times - Star 
features. 

When 42,062 women spend more than $6,000 for such purpose 
it is pretty conclusive evidence that the Times-Star and its readers 
understand each other—that the Times-Star's dominating circulation 
of 167,713 represents a keen, live lot of families—and that no 
newspaper offers the advertiser a more responsive contact with its 
readers. 


CINCINNAT -eestgese TIMES STAR 





HULBERT TAFT, President and Editor-in-Chief 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
Martin L. Marsh, 60 E. 42nd Street Kellogg M. Patterson, 333 N. Michigan 











More Pet Peeves 


Other Phrases in Advertising and Letters That Mr. Bradbury 
Thinks Should Be Abolished 


By Amos Bradbury 


[Tt is always good to find one is 
not alone in having pet peeves. 
Since I wrote that certain phrases 
ought to be abolished and picked on 
“Entirely without obligation on 
your part,” “Selected at random,” 
and also, “We are reserving for 
you,” other phrases have been sent 
in to me by friends, acquaintances 
and total strangers. It seems that 
many people have been suffering in 
silence for some time and welcome 
this opportunity of dragging out 
into the open some of their own 
pet peeves. 

One man from Iowa who says 
he is on a whole lot of mailing 
lists, is particularly annoyed at 
some phrases which letter writers 
use. He is a lawyer who is also a 
director of a manufacturing com- 
pany in his home town. A lot of 
phrases annoy him, including this 
one: 

1. Kindly advise. 

My correspondent sends in a 
letter in which the phrase is used 
in this way, “Will you kindly ad- 
vise at your earliest convenience if 
the parts you requested for your 
oil burner have as yet been re- 
ceived ?” 

“Why in Sam Hill should I be 
kind?” my correspondent says. 
“Will I unkindly advise anything? 
How could I be unkind in advising 
something? It always has seemed 
to me that strained courtesy is 
worse than skimmed milk. ‘Ad- 
vise’ is one of the most overworked 
and misused words in all letter 
writing. It means to give advice, 
not to tell or inform. I get money 
for giving advice. That is how I 
make my living. I won't advise 
anybody kindly. Why do people 
keep on using this foolish phrase?” 

I am not able to inform or tell 


my correspondent why they do, It 
seems to me that “Beg to state” is 
just as bad. People don’t have to 
beg in a letter. Also I have always 
been. annoyed at “Attached please 
find.” If anything is attached to 
a letter I can certainly find it with- 
out having them ask me to please 
go on a treasure hunt. 

I would also add to the above 
letter phrases, “Thanking you in 
advance.” That seems to me'to be 
one of the most impossible feats 
of the week. It also contains a 
totally unwarranted assumption that 
the other person is going to do 
exactly what is asked of him. It 
has always seemed to me to be a 
discourteous expression. 

Among the several letters and 
telephone calls which I received on 
pet peeves in copy and letters, there 
is one which appears several times. 
It came from retailers who seem 
to be all hot and bothered about a 
phrase which hurts their pride. It 
is: 

2. It sells itself. 

One man who runs a hardware 
store told me that he is a retailer 
because he liked to meet people, 
because five years ago he wanted 
to get back to a smaller town after 
years in the manufacturing busi- 
ness, because he has a certain 
amount of natural selling ability. 
He says he is always anxious to 
get plans and ideas from manufac- 
turers with good merchandise that 
will simplify his sales efforts. But, 
feeling that he has sales ability, he 
gets annoyed when people tell him 
that a certain product will sell 
itself. 

This man took the trouble to 
write down several variations of 
this phrase as used by manufactur- 
ers in writing him letters, sénding 
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to Find the Game-- 
~ eee Not to Chase It 


Florida resorts soon will be bee-hives 
of winter activity. Florida sunshine 
brings a big price. Our northern neigh- 
bors pay millions to bask"in it. 

But remember, too, Florida is a year 
‘round market of high sales potential, 
indicated by its over $250,000,000 
annual income from agriculture and 
manufacturing alone. 

You can’t start your drive for this 
Florida business too early now. 

Keep that in mind in planning your 


Florida schedule. 


LORIDA 


Florida Times-Union Miami Herald 
Tampa Tribune St. Petersburg Independent 
The Orlando Evening Reporter Star 
The Orlando Moming Sentinel 


Florida Pays All Year ’Round 
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him. broadsides. or reaching him 
through the business publications 
he reads. “It sells with no sales 
resistance” is one of the annoying 
variations. 

“There are a few items in my 
stock,” says this intelligent retailer, 
“which really do help to sell them- 
selves. I mean that the sale takes 
place in the shortest possible time. 
A woman walks in from across the 
street and tells me she wants a 
toaster that she has seen advertised 
in her favorite magazine and the 
sale only takes time enough for me 
to reach for the product, take it 
out of the box, put it in again and 
take her money. Certainly such 
products, and there are three or 
four of them, actually almost sell 
themselves because the customer 
knows them so well. And yet even 
at that, it is one of the things I 
don’t like to be told in print or by 
a salesman.” 

Other forms in which this ob- 
jectionable phrase appears in busi- 
ness advertising are the following: 
“A ready seller,” “To show them 
is to sell them,” “The eye appeal 
alone will sell them at once.” 

Another retailer in my neighbor- 
hood tells me that some manufac- 
turers spend part of their time 
telling him that the product sells 
itself and then send him letters, or 

















Mr. Bradbury tells why one retailer 
liked this copy 
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use advertising copy to cry out 
against substitution. There is noth- 
ing consistent about them, he says. 

Not one of these retailers likes 
manufacturers to tell him the prod- 
uct will make a profit for him by 
selling itself, and that all he has to 
do is to lay it out on a counter. 

The hardware dealer had a con- 
structive viewpoint on this and sent 
me a page of copy run by the Wood 
Shovel and Tool Company in 
Piqua, Ohio, which he says handles 
the situation in the right way. An 
investigator of the company is out 
asking workmen how they like the 
new closed-back shovel and a 
worker, whose name is given, an- 
swers it in his own language. The 
company then lists five of its high- 
spot talking points. Its fifth point 
makes the statement that the new 
closed-back shovel makes it possi- 
ble, by superseding old models, for 
the retailer to cut down his shovel 
inventory. Thus by giving the re- 
tailer four talking points for the 
customer who comes in looking for 
shovels and only one for himself, 
the manufacturer doesn’t insult the 
retailer’s intelligence or sense of 
pride. 

Two men, one a small-town man- 
ufacturer, and the other a news 
editor for a publication have the 
same peeve. It is: 


3. F.O.B. Detroit (or Great Bend or 
wherever the product is made). 
Asks the news editor: “Why do 

automobile companies advertise their 
prices and when you come to look 
that car over, you find a couple of 
hundred dollars more added to the 
cost to cover freight and other 
incidentals, despite the fact that 
many of the cars are driven over- 
land by the company drivers and 
the cost should not be as high as 
the freight charge?” 

This man sent along a newspaper 
advertisement in which the Stude- 
baker Corporation advertises a five 
passenger sedan, delivered in Des 
Moines with all equipment at 
$833 with nothing more to pay ex- 
cept the State tax. A small box 
with this copy says: “This is not 
a factory price with a lot of extras 
to pay for before you can use the 
car.” 

The company has the satisfaction 
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of knowing that at least one con- 
sumer is enthusiastic about this 
type of advertising. 

I have heard this F.O.B. price 
advertising, as opposed to the price 
delivered at a man’s door, discussed 
pro and con several times by auto- 
mobile men and no doubt there are 
many good reasons for the usual 
custom of quoting a price to which 
extras have to be added, Yet, per- 
haps if every car manufacturer 
adopted this Studebaker method 
which pleases one consumer so thor- 
oughly, it might increase respon- 
siveness to their advertising. Per- 
haps some people, not as intelligent 
as professors of mathematics, don’t 
know just what a car is going to 
cost them, after they read the ad- 
vertising. 

Those are a few of the pet peeves 
of this week. I could put down 
more taken from the letters I re- 
ceive. Most of them must be writ- 
ten by small minded men—so small 
that they could play eighteen holes 
of golf on a Swiss cheese. 

People who write letters to sell 
goods, settle complaints or make 
collections should be men of razor- 
edge curiosity. They should have 
a passion for work in thinking out 
better ways of saying the same 
thing. They should be men of a 
keen desire to discover new things 
to say and new and better ways 
about old products and old human 
failings. The same thing that is 
true of letters should be true of 
business-paper copy and copy ad- 
dressed to consumers. Certainly the 
job of representing the company, 
its policies, its only appearance in 
a thousand homes should never be 
left to the haphazard chance of a 
tired man who dictates a letter, us- 
ing the same old cliches. 

The writer of copy which goes 
out to retailers in their business 
publications, should be a man of 
imagination, alert to weed out lazy 
words and inane phrases. : 

Most of all, every man who is 
going to sell goods by means of 
the printed word, should, it seems 
to me, be on the lookout for tired, 
overworked phrases. He should be 
eager and interested in turning the 
old familiar words into ones which 
will stop the man who is read- 
ing them. 
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No peeve here—Studebaker gives 
the actual not the F.O.B. cost 


Robert Louis Stevenson, a man 
who toiled hard over words, and 
who chose them wisely, said some- 
thing years ago about the art of 
writing which sums it up. He 
said : “Familiarity is a sure creator 
of disenchantment. In a day or 
two she can steal all beauty from 
the mountain top. The most star- 
tling words begin to fall dead upon 
the ear after several repetitions. If 
one sees a thing too often one no 
longer sees it. If one hears a thing 
too often one no longer hears it. 
Our attention requires to be sur- 
prised, To carry a fort by assault 
or to gain a thoughtful hearing 
from the ruck of mankind are feats 
of about equal difficulty and must 
be tried by not dissimilar means.” 

Let a man say a thing in a few 
words so definite and memorable 
that it makes us forget the absence 
of many words. Let him choose 
words of contrast and surprise. 
Then he will not, as so many men 
now do, handicap the sales efforts 
of an important company by using 
lazy words obviously written by 
tired writers. 

If any more of my readers have 
pet peeves—phrases and words 
which stop them from buying in- 
stead of making them want to buy 
—my offer is still open. Write me 
a letter about them. 





In Sales as in Bridge— 


The Dealer Has First Bid, and This Is Why He Is a Mos 
Important Objective of Advertising Effort 


By W. J. Weir 


Hommann, Tarcher & Sheldon, Inc. 


N the last few years, consumer 

“surveys” have made the selec- 
tion of advertising appeals about as 
scientific as the selection of bait 
for any other kind of fishing. 

We all are pretty well satisfied 
that the mind of our average reader 
suffered a pathetic arrestment at 
the tender age of fourteen years 
and some months. We feel fairly 
sure that the way to prod him into 
buying action is not with a silk 
glove but with brass knuckles. If 
he hasn’t the good sense to buy 
toothpaste to keep his teeth clean, 
then scare him into buying it with 
the threat of a dentist’s drill. To 
hell with the “salon group” type of 
advertisement. Give us a ‘brass 
band. We want sales! 

So, with the facts before us, we 
set to work. Writing to our “audi- 
ence” is the goal of our desires. 
Audience . . . audience . . . audi- 
ence. We keep it constantly before 
us. We tear off a campaign that 
would make an idiot buy, that 
would convince a cretin. The 
gutter won’t come to us, so we go 
to the gutter. And I don’t mean to 
derogate that kind of thinking. It’s 
sound psychology. But, like any- 
thing else, we can carry it too far, 
and so forget one of the most im- 
portant cogs in our sales machinery 
—the dealer. 

Forget the dealer? Ridiculous! 
Don’t we prepare gilt-edge port- 
folios solely for him? Don’t we 
make him offers of free mats, sent 
post-paid, for use in space that he 
will buy? Don’t we provide him 
with window displays, ‘counter 
cards, leaflets for giveaway and 
other inflammable material that he 
can use to start his next winter’s 
heater fire with? 

Yea, verily we do. And then, 


because he doesn’t give us enough 
window space, because he doesn't 
use our mats as regularly as we 
want him to, because he stares 
clean through our portfolio, we 
get all bothered about dealer 
“apathy.” 

Profit? Sure we promise him 
profit. I haven't seen the portfolio 
yet that didn’t promise the dealer 
profit—if he sold our stuff. That's 
patent. He expects to make a 
profit. That’s why he’s in busi- 
ness, the simp. He knows he’s 
gotta make a profit if he expects 
to eat. 

Show him we’re gonna advertise? 
Sure—that’s what portfolios are 
for. Lotsa products are advertised. 
And all the portfolios say so. 


Something for the Dealer 
to Get Excited About 


So what? How are we going to 
get the guy all agog over what 
we're doing? How? By doping 
out a campaign that remembers him 
as well as the buying public ... 
that gives him as well as the con- 
sumer something to get excited 
about. 

Sure, use a gutter technique. 
Sure, write down to your reader. 
But don’t forget your dealer. 
Wrap your campaign around an 
idea that impresses him just as 
much as it impresses the ultimate 
consumer. Just something that’s 
down the public’s alley alone won't 
do. After all, it’s at the dealer's 
that substitution takes place. 

_ Hitch your campaign to a “star” 
idea that emanates cosmic rays of 
dealer-sell as well as consumer-sell. 
Dealers are just as human as the 
people they deal with. They have 
fourteen-year-old minds, too. May- 
be they think of profit instead of 
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Booth Newspapers 
Reach the Homes of 
More Than 265,000 


Prosperous Families 


in MICHIGAN 


Michigan is the number one market of the Nation today and 
the Booth Newspapers cover the best of this great market 
outside of Detroit. 


Booth Newspapers with their intensive circulation coverage 
of more than 265,000 of the best buying families offer a real 
opportunity to advertisers. 

Be sure to include these eight metropolitan evening dailies 
in your fall schedules. If you are looking for decisive test 
markets they offer ideal conditions. 


Booth Newspapers are served by AP, UP, and INS news 
services. 
Grand Rapids Press Flint Daily Journal 
Saginaw Daily News Jackson Citizen Patriot © Muskegon Chronicle 
Kalamazoo Gazette Bay City Daily Times Ann Arbor Daily News 


I. A. KLEIN, Inc., Eastern Representative J. E. LUTZ, Western Representative 
50 East 42nd St., New York 180 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 


BOOTH NEWSPAPERS, Inc. 
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savings, unlike your consumer, but 
the same basic product-story that 
convinces your user will convince 
your dealer, too. And it’s got to 
convince him if you ever expect 
to get his full sales support. 

After all, the dealer is a sort of 
soldier in your front line of battle. 
He’s the guy who’s got to do hand- 
to-hand combat with the buyer. 
You can have the finest array of 
arms and ammunition in the world 
. .. the shiniest rifles . . . the keen- 
est bayonets . . . the duckiest 
bullets. But if you don’t have 
somebody all pepped up to use ’em 
properly, they’re not going to do 
you much good. 

Convince the dealer that his is a 
holy errand ; that he, of all humans, 
is being given the sacred trust 
of making the world safe for 
Chipmunk Shirts, or Beetlebrow 
Britches, or Saginaw Safety Pins, 
or whatever it is you’re trying to 


. 


“Post-Intelligencer” Appointments 


Eagle Freshwater, formerly of the 
Detroit Times, is now advertising direc- 
tor of the Seattle, Wash., Post-Intelli- 
gencer. Charles B. Lindeman, formerly 
advertising director, becomes associ- 
ate publisher. Howard Parish, for thirty- 
five years associated with the Seattle 
Star, and for the last six years its pub- 
lisher, has been named business manager 
of the Post-Intelligencer. 

” — . 


New Medium 

The first number of an_ illustrated 
album, containing views of New York, 
has heen published by Visitours, Inc., 
630 Fifth Avenue, that city. Copies will 
be distributed free by hotels, air lines, 
travel agents, etc. Loomis is 
president of Visitours, Inc.; A. Mc- 
Lintock, vice-president. Mrs. C. Graham 
is in charge of advertising sales. 

e + e 


Heads Eno in Canada 


C. J. Weedon has been avpointed presi- 
dent of the J. C. Eno Company, Ltd., 
Toronto. He joined the organization in 
1919, successively becoming assistant 
manager of the London, England, fac- 
tory, assistant export manager, and 
vice-president. 

eee 


New Milwaukee Business 

Louis C. Shimon has organized The 
Ad-Press, printing and advertising, with 
offices at 312 East Wisconsin Avenue, 
Milwaukee. Norman J. Hiller is as- 
sociated with Mr. Shimon in the new 
firm. 
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sell. Awaken a bit of product. 
patriotism in him . . . by showing 
him a campaign idea that slips 
across a shot in his arm, too, 

We are pretty well out of the 
morass of pure “claim” advertis- 
ing. We are forging ahead with 
sound, reason-why copy. But even 
with all that, we still do not al- 
ways have a centripetal campaign 
idea that gives the dealer as well 
as the public a maypole to dance 
around. 

So—while giving our fourteen- 
year-old-minded reader just as 
much thought as we possibly can, 
let’s save just a little for the 
dealer. Let’s remember that if we 
forget him it’s just about as dis- 
astrous to our sales pick-up and 
getaway as forgetting to shift our 
car into second before throwing 'er 
into high. Come right down to it, 
it’s there that you get your real 
pulling power. 


+ 


MacTammany to Pittsburgh “Press” 


Charles MacTammany, who has been 
business manager of the Columbus, Ohio, 
Citizen for the last ten years, has been 
appointed comptroller of the Pittsburgh 
Press, where he will be associated with 
Frank Morrison, business manager of 
the Press. Nelson P. Poynter. editor and 
publisher cf the Columbus Citizen, will 
take over part of Mr. MacTammany’s 
functions when the latter leaves shortly 
to assume his new duties in Pittsburgh. 

. a . 


Sowell Has New Post 


Paul D. Sowell has been appointed 
advertising and sales promotion manager 
of the Leonard Refrigerator Company. 
Detroit. He joined the company in 1934 
in the sales promotion department. later 
becoming assistant to S. C. Mitchell who 
was advertisine and sales promotion 
manager until his recent appointment as 
director of advertising and sales 
promotion. 

eee 


Test Campaign for Dog Soap 


Hugo Wagenseil & Associates, Dayton. 
Ohio, have been appointed to place test 
copy in publications for the Fountain 
Products Company, of that city, manu- 
facturer of Trisom insecticide shampoo 
dog soap. 

eee 


Appoints Stoddard Sampson 
Nightingale and Company, Inc., Bos 
ton. distributor of Mutual American Se- 
curities Trust, has appointed the Stod- 
dard § pson panv, on, to 
handle its advertising and publicity. 
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CHECK BOTH RECORDS! 


@ Before you make up your mind... 
and your schedule ... for Philadelphia, be sure to check MEDIA 
RECORDS for the manner in which its leading retail stores, specialty 
shops and department stores place their advertising. For in the manner 
of their choosing you will get a far better line on the actual productive- 
ness of Philadelphia newspapers than you'll get from mere circulation 
figures, milline rates and other incidental data. Don't be content with 
this year's figures. Go as far back as 1932. The records are most 


convincing. 


PHILADELPHIA 


EVENING PUBLIC LEDGER 


More news for readers more sales for advertisers 


NEW YORK: CHICAGO: 
Hugh Burke, 60 E. 42nd Street John E. Lutz, 180 N. Michigan Avenue 





How to Start a Sales Manual 


It Should Be “Of the Salesmen, for the Salesmen, and by the 
Salesmen” Says This Company 


HEN a company decides to 

bring out a sales manual, 
where shall it begin? “With the 
salesmen—and especially the new 
salesmen,” answers the Howe 
Scale Company, of Rutland, Vt., 
which is now planning a manual 
for its men in the field. In fact, 
on this point, this company is quite 
emphatic, for it declares that a sales 
manual must primarily be a book, 
“Of the salesmen, for the sales- 
men, and by the salesmen.” 

And, indeed, this seems to be a 
very logical answer. While, of 
course, a manual will be used by 
everyone connected with an organi- 
zation, its principal use will be 
made by the members of the sales 
staff. While the staff at the home 
office undoubtedly can cover a 
great deal of the material that be- 
longs in such a book, it is almost 
impossible for it to think in ad- 
vance of all the problems and of 
all the types of information that 
the salesmen will later look to the 
manual to answer. Then again, of 
course, there is a psychological 
reason for having the salesmen 
contribute. If the salesmen are 
made to feel from the start that it 
is “their” book, they will be more 
content afterwards to abide by its 
rules and to use it in presenting 
their product to the buying public. 

And how shall a company go 
about getting salesmen to co-oper- 
ate in the preparation of the 
manual? The method used by the 
Howe company provides one good 
suggestion, In the current issue of 
“The Howe Scalesman” which is 
sent out periodically to the sales- 
men, the leading article is devoted 
to “The Need for a Sales Manual.” 

This article begins with a-brief 
statement of why the manual is 
needed and tells how the home 
office hopes to gather a lot of the 
material for the book from pre- 
vious issues of the house magazine 
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and company files, re-edited and 
brought up to date. It then goes 
on to say: 


However, the first step in prepar- 
ing a sales manual is to invite every 
member of the Howe organization to 
contribute his best sales ideas. Let 
us begin with the salesmen, and 
especially the new salesmen. 

What facts are there about Howe 
products which you do not know, 
but would like to know? 

Jot down a list of those. points on 
which you desire information and 
send it in to Sales Promotion. 

Here is another question which 
applies both to new and to old sales. 
men. What are the most important 
points of sales resistance met with 
in your daily calls and what method 
or methods do you use to overcome 
them? 

Send the answers to this question 
to Sales Promotion. 

As we go along in this job we 
will seek other information from the 
field. If you have any suggestions to 
contribute in the meantime, by all 
means do so. 

Just as a starter, we offer the fol- 
lowing tentative layout for our Howe 
Scale Company sales manual. 


Following this is the layout, di- 
vided into the following five parts: 

Part 1. History of the business 
and company policy. 

Part 2. The product. What it is. 

Part 3. The product. What it 
does. 

_ Part 4. Standard sales presenta- 
tion. 

_ Part 5. Answers to common ob- 
jections. 

Under these main divisions the 
company lists three or four sub- 
divisions for each part. Finally, 
the company also offers several 
other divisions that might be in- 
cluded, subject to the reaction of 
the salesmen, and they are: 

1. The order and its routine from 
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receigt at factory to its execution. 
Credit information for sales- 


men. 
3. General rules and instructions 
for salesmen, including relations 
with branch, factory, etc. 
Following this the company then 
stimulates the salesmen’s interest in 
helping on the manual with the 
following brief explanation: 


The compilation of a sales manual 
is a vast job of research and study. 
It cannot be done in a hurry, nor 
can it be done without the thorough 
co-operation of everyone in the or- 
ganization who is called on to con- 
tribute data and information. 

It may take a year or more to 
complete the job, but when we get 
through we will have a sales manual 
that will be worthy of the Howe 
Scale Company—a valuable source 
of information for new salesmen and 
old. To attain this objective the 
manual must primarily be a book 
“Of the salesmen, for the salesmen 
and by the salesmen.” 

Perhaps in your daily calls you 
meet problems with which you can- 
not cope—send them in. We will 
start a forum in “The Scalesman” 
where, perhaps, other men in the 
field can give answers to your prob- 
lems. Again, when you meet with 
a sales problem which you solved 
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Gets Security Steel Account 


Lake-Spiro-Cohn, Inc., Memphis and 
New York, has been appointed advertis- 
ing counsel foe the Security Steel Equip- 
ment Corporation, Avenel ,» manu- 
facturer of steel files. Magazines and 
direct mail will be us 

eee 


Handles Charles Account 


W. & B. Charles Company, New York, 
has appointed Lucke owman, Inc., of 
that city, to handle the advertising of its 
product “VY-AC.” 

. s - 


Appoints Muller Agency 

Fanwood Chemical Company, Fan- 
wood, N. J., has appointed J. P. Muller 
& Company, New York, to merchandise 
and advertise its product, Vintex, a 
chemical treatment for 


McLaughlin Has New Post 


Fred W. McLaughlin, formerly with 
he Tandy Advertising Agency, jaar 


has heen appointed Montreal manager 0: 
Ralph Clark Stone, Ltd., Toronto. 
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successfully that, too, may be. valu- 
able material for our sales manual. 

Bear in mind one thing. The sole 
purpose of a sales manual is to help 
you make more money. The more 
you give it thought and information, 
the more you will get out of it when 
the manual is finished. 


Those companies that do not 
have house magazines going out to 
their salesmen may find this same 
type of presentation just as effec- 
tive by means of a ‘special bulletin 
or even by letter. A request that 
the salesman contribute to the sales 
manual need not apply only where 
a sales manual is being created for 
the first time. Many companies 
periodically revise their manuals 
and such revision may provide an 
opportunity for the companies to 
ask their salesmen to contribute 
ideas and suggestions. In fact, in 
such an instance salesmen, having 
worked with the manual, probably 
will be able to contribute some very 
definite and helpful suggestions 
from their experience. 

The important point, however, is 
to remember that the sales manual 
is primarily the salesman’s book 
and that it is only logical that in 
its creation, or in its revision he 
should have an opportunity to con- 
tribute his ideas. 


+ 


Seiler Leaves Yellow Truck 
Paul W. Seiler has resigned as 
ident and general manager of the Mioxanal 
Motors ruck Corporation, Pontiac, 
Mich, He will be succeeded by Irving 
B. Babcock, former executive vice-pres- 
ident of the company., 
. . * 


Forms Boston Agency 
Smith, Bennett & Snow is the name 
of a new advertising agency formed at 
14 Ashburton Place, Boston. Members 
of the firm are Lucius Smith, Nelson 
Bennett and Cory Snow. 
eee 


New Four A’s Member 
The Teaseme Advertising Agency, 
Spokane, ‘ash., has been elected to 
et in the American Association 
of Advertising Agencies. 


Roannen Adds to Staff 
Concannon, yg + with 
Rn Washington, has joined 
enry J. Kaufman Ndrocticeee of that 
city. 





Direct Mail and Salesmen 


This Plan Co-ordinates Work of Both and Gives Man on Road 
Effective Introduction 


qt should be an axiom that good 
direct-mail effort is co-ordinated 
with the work of salesmen. Yes, 
it should be an axiom—but if an 
axiom is “a self-evident truth” a 
lot of companies are mighty weak 
when it comes to studying the 
evidence. 

Perhaps, on the other hand, the 
trouble is in a lack of a proper 
definition of co-ordination. In many 
cases companies consider that they 
are co-ordinating direct mail and 
salesmen’s efforts when they send a 
campaign to prospects. The pros- 
pects are good prospects, aren’t 
they? And each one of them is 
going to get the campaign, isn’t 
he? And isn’t the salesman going to 
call on all of the prospects? 

Productive co-ordination means 
much more than this, It means, for 
instance, the kind of plan fol- 
lowed by the Detroit Graphite 
Company in a campaign to indus- 
trial prospects. 

A word about the campaign. It 
consisted of seven pieces. The 
first was a two-color, four-page 
letter, with an illustrated center 
spread, and a letter on page one 
signed by Lawrence Phillips, pres- 
ident of the company. 

The rest of the campaign con- 
sisted of six mailing pieces of an 
institutional nature. 

The theme of the campaign was 
the fact that the company’s De- 
graco products are time-tested and 
therefore dependable. The com- 
pany pointed out that this element 
of time “gives rise to the natural 
assumption that during the forty- 
four years Detroit Graphite Com- 
pany has devoted itself exclusively 
to the manufacture of industrial 
maintenance paints, it must have ac- 
quired unusual skill and experience 
and, therefore, can speak with au- 
thority on questions pertaining to 
the use of paints for industrial 
maintenance.” 


In presenting this campaign to 
the salesmen, Reid, sales 
promotion manager of the com- 
pany, said: 

“All of this direct-mail adver- 
tising is institutional in character, 
Instead of trying to sell a specific 
product, or shouting our wares 
from the house tops, we have de- 
pended upon a simple, sincere state- 
ment of facts to create a feeling 
of confidence in the integrity of 
Detroit Graphite Company and the 
quality of its products. The result 
has been a series of mailing pieces 
that are different and which, we 
hope, will be successful as a sales 
stimulant.” 

That, briefly, describes the cam- 
paign. Now to show how it was 
carefully co-ordinated with the 
salesmen’s efforts. 

Three weeks before the first 
piece was to be mailed, a special 
bulletin was sent to the salesmen. 
This described the method of co- 
ordination. 

First, it outlined the purpose of 
the campaign as follows: 

“1. To provide you with a care- 
fully compiled list of prospects in 
those counties in your territory 
where industrial activity is con- 
centrated. 

“2. To anticipate your first call 
on each direct-mail campaign pros- 
pect by sending a mailing piece to 
that prospect just prior to your 
visit, 

“3. To follow up your first call 
with a series of attractive mailing 
pieces over an interval of several 


weeks. 

“4. To build up an accurate up- 
to-date and effective mailing list 
for future sales promotional work. 

“5. And . . . most important of 
all . . . to help you get more 
business.” 

Then it showed how the prospect 
list had been prepared. Every name 
on the list was of a manufacturing 
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magazines who 
are unmarried. 


Parents’ Magazine offers 
you cireulation 100% 


among mothers with an 
average of two children 


NATION-WIDE survey made 
by the Arnold Research 
Service showed that only 54% of 
the circulation of the general 
women’s magazines was among 
mothers with growing children 
— the balance of the circulation 
going to unmarried women, 
married women without chil- 
dren and married women all of 
whose children have grown up. 
Now the U. S. Census Bureau, 
in a recent report, virtually 
substantiates these findings. 


The circulation of The Parents’ 
Magazine, on the other hand, 
is 100% among mothers with 
growing children. It offers ad- 
vertisers a concentrated market 
of well-to-do, conscientious 
mothers with an average of two 
children each. The Parents’ 
Magazine goes to more than a 
third of a million mothers who 
can afford to buy and must 
buy much more than the aver- 
age woman. 


An Advcertiser’s Best Friend is a Metkher— 
A Mether’s Best Friend is The Parents’ Magazine 


PARENTS’ MAGAZINE 


9 East 40th Street, New York 


230 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
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company that is rated higher than 
an established minimum figure, in 
an industry which experience shows 
is a liberal buyer of paint, and lo- 
cated in one of the concentrated 
industrial areas in each salesman’s 
territory. 

The list, which was sent to the 
salesmen, was on three by five cards 
which gave the following informa- 
tion: State and county, “territory 
number; name of company; street 
address ; city; address of home of- 
fice (where possible) ; type’ of in- 
dustry ; names of purchasing agent, 
plant engineer, plant manager or 
factory superintendent, if available. 


Letters Denoted Type 
of Prospect 


Space was provided on each card 
for additional names and titles of 
individuals. If the letter “C” was 
in the upper right-hand corner, the 
card indicated a customer who was 
on the company’s books in 1934. If 
the letter “P” was in the upper 
left-hand corner, it showed that 
the concern was one on which calls 
had been made and was therefore 
a prospect upon which, presumably, 
the salesman had already called. 
Where there was no identifying 
letter the concern was presumed to 
be a new prospect. 

Three sets of cards were made— 
one of white was for the sales pro- 
motion department, one of buff for 
the division manager and one of 
green for the salesman’s use after 
he had arranged the cards in the 
order in which he planned to make 
his calls and nad sent them to the 
company’s office so that it could 
arrange the other two sets in ex- 
actly the same order. The reason 
for this arrangement will appear in 
a moment. 

When the salesman received the 
cards, he was asked to ndte that 
they had been arranged according 
to counties, and alphabetically in 
each county. The cards for each 
county were held together with a 
rubber band and on the top of each 
package was a card giving the 
name of the county and State and 
the number of industrial plants in 
that particular county. 

In the bulletin the company said 
to the salesmen: 

“Inasmuch as this direct-mail 
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campaign is planned so that the 
first mailing piece will reach your 
prospects just before you make 
your initial call on them, it is ob- 
vious that we can only send out a 
few mailing pieces each week to 
the names on your prospect list; 
otherwise, if the first mailing piece 
were sent out to all of your pros- 
pects simultaneously, too long a 
period would elapse, in most cases, 
between the time the first mailing 
piece is received and the time you 
are able to make your first call, 

“That is why we propose to send 
the first piece to a few of. your 
prospects the first week; to a few 
more the second week; to a few 
more the third week; and so on. 

“In this way, you will be able to 
follow up the first mailing piece by 
calling, during the first week of 
the campaign, on every concern to 
which it was addressed; and you 
will be able to do likewise during 
the second, third, fourth and 
succeeding weeks. 

“We estimate that you can call 
on between ten and twenty of your 
direct-mail campaign prospects each 
week, IN ADDITION TO YOUR REGU- 
LAR CALLS, The extent to which 
you will have to make other regu- 
lar calls is something that you can 
determine better than we can.” 


Cards Were Divided 
into Batches 


The salesman was told to take 
the entire set of prospect cards and 
divide it into batches of ten, fifteen 
or twenty cards each. Then he was 
asked to go over all of the cards 
carefully and select the names for 
each week’s work and arrange them 
in the order in which he would make 
his calls. The company was care- 
ful to point out that the calls on 
the prospects covered by the spe- 
cial list were to be in addition to 
regular accounts and prospects 
which required attention during the 
same period. 

When the salesman divided the 
cards into packages as suggested, 
he indicated on a separate card the 
date of the Monday in the week 
during which he planned to make 
his calls on the prospects selected. 
He was told to make up as many 
weekly batches as were necessary 
to exhaust all the cards comprising 
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* * * 


Record: 


First short story writ- 
ten in 1926. Sold im- 
mediately. More short 
stories. All sold. Pub- 
lished in book form. 
(“Prevailing Winds.”’) 
First novel in 1930. 
oy of Grace.”’) 
Von, Pulitzer 
Prize. Latest published 
novel. (“Within This 
Present,”) 





Photograph by Helen Morrison, who also took the photograph 
of Mra. Barnes used in the May 2nd issue of Printers’ Ink. 


“Thought puts on the brake. . . . It’s 
here, in this picture, it’s how I feel when I 
write,” said Margaret Ayer Barnes, author 
of “Edna, His Wife,” the serial attracting 


wide attention currently in The Delineator. 
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his list. It did not make any dif- 
ference whether the campaign in 
his territory spread over ten, fifteen 
or twenty weeks. 

The company asked the sales- 
men not to crowd too many cards 
into one weekly batch. 

“Remember,” he was told, “that 
it is more important to make con- 
structive, productive and thorough 
calls on ten or fifteen new prospects 
a week than to skim over twenty 
or twenty-five. Also remember 
that your active customers and 
regular prospects of importance 
cannot be neglected during the 
campaign.” 


Home Office Arranged Cards 
in Same Order 


After the salesmen had separated 
the cards into weekly batches, and 
dated each batch, they returned all 
of the cards to Detroit. The pro- 
motion department then arranged 
its cards and those of the division 
manager in exactly the same order. 
Thus all of the sets were uniform. 
Then the salesmen’s cards were re- 
turned so that they could follow 
their planned calls. 

This might seem to be imprac- 
tical because it tied the salesman 
down to a definite itinerary for too 
long a period. The company, how- 
ever, had taken this into considera- 
tion and the campaign was suffi- 
ciently flexible to provide for 
necessary changes. Thus if the 
salesman found after the campaign 
had started that it would be im- 
possible for him to follow the 
itinerary given, he notified the 
promotion department and his divi- 
sion manager concerning necessary 
changes. The company emphasized 
the fact that it wanted to get notifi- 
cation of these changes in order 
that it could still time the mailing 
of the advertising matter so that 
it would reach the prospect shortly 
in advance of the salesman’s call. 

Under the heading of “How the 
Campaign Will Work” the com- 
pany described its operation as 
follows : 

“Let us assume that you have 
put fifteen prospect names in your 
first weekly batch dated Monday, 
March 18 

“Mailing Piece No. 1 will be 








addressed to each concern in your 
first weekly batch and timed so as 
to be delivered Monday afternoon, 
March 18, or Tuesday morning, 
March 19. We don’t want the 
mailing piece to reach any prospect 
in the first mail Monday morning 
because that is usually when the 
heaviest mail is received, and our 
mailing pieces are likely to attract 
less attention then than if received 
late in the day or on Tuesday. 

“Date of Calls: You will call on 
all names in = first weekly 
batch between Tuesday, March 19, 
and Saturday, March 23 inclusive. 
making the usual Call Report on 
each such call. You will take par- 
ticular care to give us in your Call 
Reports the full names and titles of 
all individuals in each company who 
should receive all future mailing 
pieces. 

“Progressive Mailings: About a 
week or ten days after the first 
mailing piece was mailed, Mailing 
Piece No. 2 will be sent out; but 
this time it will be addressed to 
the individuals, by name and title. 
which names we will from your 
Call Report. If Mailing Piece No. 
1 was addressed to the prospect by 
the company name only, and your 
Call Report gives us the names of 
three individuals who should re- 
ceive the mailing pieces in the fu- 
ture, all three will receive Mailing 
Piece No. 2 and all succeeding 
mailing pieces, 

“About a week or ten days after 
Mailing Piece No. 2 has been sent 
out, No. 3 will go. No. 4 will 
follow a week or ten days after 
No. 3, and so on until all seven 
mailing pieces have been sent. 

“In the meantime, Mailing Piece 
No. 1 will have been sent at the 
proper time to all the concerns in 
your second weekly batch of cards, 
and Mailing Piece No. 2. 3, 4, 5, 6 
and 7 will follow at the proper 
intervals as above. 

“Likewise, Mailing Piece No. 1 
will go to all names in your third 
weekly batch and be followed by 
the subsequent mailing pieces. 

“This will be kept up until all 
mailing pieces have been sent to all 
your prospects. 

“As you can see, this ‘progressive 
mailing system’ will enable us 
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“. . , to anticipate your initial 
call by getting Mailing Piece No. 1 
to the prospect before you call. 

“  . , to follow up your initial 
call, by sending subsequent a 
pieces spread out over a period of 
weeks. 

“_. . to build up a complete and 
accurate mailing list which will 
contain not only the names and 
addresses of companies, but the 
names and titles of the individuals 
to whom we ought to send our sales 
promotion material.” 

In order to get the full co-opera- 
tion of the salesmen the company 
pointed out to the salesmen five 
benefits to be derived as follows: 


1. It will pave the way for your 
calls on new prospects and lessen 
sales resistance. 

2. It will supply you with live 
leads, 

3. It will make Degraco prod- 
ucts better known to your cus- 
tomers and prospects and revive 
old accounts that have been al- 
lowed to lapse. 

4. It will relieve you of the 
necessity of following up accounts 
in out-of-the-way places where the 
business.involved is not worth the 
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And the Whole Book Costs Only $2 
Tue Don Herotv Company 
New Yorx 

Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Please hand my check for to your 
circulation manager and tell him to re- 
new my subscription in Printers’ Inx 
Montuty for one year. I've just found 
three articles in the August issue which 
are worth about $25 apiece to me! 

Don Henrowp, 
President. 


New National Union Sales Head 


F. J. Wessner has been appointed gen- 
eral sales manager of the National Union 
Radio Corporation, New York, succeeding 
H. A. Hutchins. Mr. Wessner has been 
engaged in sales promotional work with 
the company since its formation in 1929, 
serving as assistant general sales man- 
ager for the last five years. 

eee 


Kellogg Group Names McTiernan 


— E. > has es fa 
pointed special vertising represen’ ve 
by the g Group, Inc., railroad em- 
ployee magazines, with offices at Chicago. 
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time and expense incurred, and 


will give you an opportunity to 
utilize s' time in developing 
worth-while accounts in concen- 


trated industrial areas. 

5. It will provide you with a list 
of customers prospects repre- 
senting the very highest type of 
concerns in each particular industry. 

On the surface this might seem 
to be a complicated method of 
work but thorough analysis indi- 
cates that the plan has been so 
carefully laid out that there is little 
extra effort required by anyone 
outside of the sales promotion de- 
partment—and sales promotion hap- 
pens to be that department’s 
business. 

A system of this kind, even 
though it does require a little ex- 
tra effort on the part of the sales- 
men and the home office, gives 
excellent co-ordination, particularly 
for an industrial campaign where 
each individual prospect is impor- 
tant. It ties the salesmen in with 
the direct-mail campaign and uses 
the campaign to prepare the way 
for the salesman’s call and, at the 
same time, employs the salesmen 
to give the campaign more force 
and effectiveness. 


. 


Washington Apple Campaign 
An extensive national advertising cam- 
paign for boxed apples has been decided 
upon by the Washington State Apple 
Bureau, Wenatchee, Wash. A national 
drive for markets for early apples will 
be started with funds now by the 
State director “ es New ad- 
vertising will be a voluntary basis, 
with the fund to hy raised through apple 
owers of the State pledging 1 cent a 
x for national advertising. The new 
lan follows previous sees of the 
ureau which were halted by the Su- 
preme Court’s decision which ruled 
against the State AAA. 
. . . 


Has Screen Account 
The Hays tas ben ap Agency, Bur- 


lington, Vt., inted to han- 
die the davertisin Continental 
Screen Company, Detoit window and 
door screens. 

eee 


Bruck with Shreveport “Times” 
Otto S. Bruck, formerly vice-president 
of Se ‘ohnston Advertising pany, 
‘ex., is now with the Shreveport, 

bes eer: as director of advertising. 








Decision in Aladdin and Mantle Litigation Highlights Two 


Purpose of a Trade-Mark 






Important Facts Often Overlooked 


‘THE self-evident duty of anyone 
seeking to select a trade-mark is 
to adopt a mark that will clearly 
and unmistakably indicate the sin- 
gle origin of his goods. However, 
through the years case after case 
has come to decision which imdi- 
cates that the true purpose of a 
trade-mark is not generally under- 
stood, even though it is set forth 
in the law and has been definitely 
stated by the.courts time after time. 

For example, in the Circuit Court 
of. Appeals, Seventh Circuit, in a 
decision recently rendered, the judge 
set forth the purpose of a trade- 
mark as. follows:: 

“The function of a trade-mark 
is to point out distinctly the origin 
and ownership of the article to 
which it is attached.” 

It is not uncommon for a busi- 
ness man to seek a trade-mark for 
his goods which “means something” 
—which already has a more or less 
definite annotation in the public 
mind in connection with high qual- 
ity or desirable attributes in some 
form or other. 

The weakness of a trade-mark 
thus chosen is not likely to appear 
until its status is subjected to the 
acid test of a court sitting to de- 
termine the question: “Does this 
mark point unerringly to the goods 
of a certain producer, so that his 
exclusive right to it is clear, or 
does it express something else 
which is the property of others?” 

To repeat, a trade-mark is not 
an advertising device, but a mark 
of origin attached to the goods. If 
the mark is such that it causes con- 
fusion in the minds of the buying 
public as to the manufacturer who 
makes the goods identified by the 
mark, it fails to function as a 
trade-mark in the way that the 
law intended. ‘ 

The value of a trade-mark exists 
only in the minds of the people. It 
can be found nowhere else. It is 





the public’s willingness to recog. 
nize this, to remember it and to 
distinguish it clearly from every- 
thing else, which makes a trade- 
mark effective. Apart from that, 
there is not the slightest value in 
any trade-mark that may be de- 
vised. It is only the favorable 
opinion which the mark symbolizes 
that is worth anything at all. 

The present occasion for these 
remarks—which have been iterated 
and reiterated by Printers’ Inx 
for many years—is fourid in the 
litigation between The Mantle 
Lamp Company of America and 
the Aladdin Manufacturing Com- 
pany. The former company used 
the mark “Aladdin” on kerosene 
lamps from 1908 and began its use 
on electric lamps in 1931. The 
Aladdin company used the mark on 
electric lamps from 1920. 


Both Companies Appealed 
the Decree 


Infringement litigation in the 
District Court held that the Aladdin 
company was entitled to the use of 
the name on electric portable lamps 
while the Mantle Lamp Company 
was entitled to use on kerosene 
mantle lamps but not electric port- 
ables. From this decree both sides 
appealed. 

In the decision recently rendered 
by the Circuit Court of Appeals, 
it is pointed out: 

“When appellant [Mantle] first 
began to manufacture its lamps in 
1908, electric lights were not com- 
mon in small towns and villages 
and their use in country homes was 
negligible. Appellant manufactured 
and sold what appears from the 
record before us to have been a 
very satisfactory lamp. Its sales 
in the United States and Canada 
from 1913 to 1933 amounted to 
something over $24,000,000. In the 
United States alone, it has spent 
$2,500,000 on advertising. The word 
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‘Aladdin’ came to indicate in the 
mind of purchasers that the prod- 
uct Originated with The Mantle 
Lamp Company of America. 
“During the period since ap- 
pellant began to manufacture and 
sell its lamps, electric power has 
been extended to towns, villages 
and farms, all over the United 
States. Granting that a kerosene 
mantle lamp could not compete 
with an electric lamp where that 
means of supplying artificial light 
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was open to the purchaser, can we 
say that the public was not, and is 
not, deceived by appellee when it 
marks its lamp ‘Aladdin Lamps’ and 
‘New Lamps by Aladdin’? Will 
not prospective purchasers be mis- 
led into thinking that the company 
whose reliable products they have 
known or used for so long is keep- 
ing step with the new developments 
in methods of artificial illumination 
and that the new electric lamps are 
the products of The Mantle Com- 
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The poster arouses their interest; the window and 
counter displays are the magnets that draw them 
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pany of America with whom they 
have come to associate the name 
‘Aladdin’ ?” 

Further, the court says: 

“The word ‘Aladdin’ attached to 
a lamp manufactured by any com- 
pany other than The Mantle Lamp 
Company of America, regardless 
of the method by which light is 
produced therein, must invariably 
deceive and confuse the buying 
public. The exhibits contained in 
the record before us furnish abun- 
dant proof of the confusion which 
has resulted in the past and furnish 
a proper basis for prophesy as to 
the future. Appellant was the first 
user of the trade-mark ‘Aladdin’ 
on a lamp, Its use was so extensive 
and its advertising so persistent 
that the word ‘Aladdin’ on a lamp 
has come to be associated by the 
public with The Mantle Lamp Com- 
pany of America and it is the opin- 
ion of this court that it is entitled 
to the exclusive use of the term in 
connection with both kerosene 
mantle lamps and electric lamps.” 

Accordingly, the Court reversed 


. 


Star-Sheen Names McCracken 

S. H. McCracken has been appointed 
general manager in charge of sales pro- 
motion and expansion for the Star-Sheen 
Cosmetics Company, Hollywood, Calif. 
An extensive advertising campaign for 
Star-Sheen, using newspapers, magazines 
and radio, is planned under the direction 
of the Lilewellyn-Seymour Company, Los 
Angeles agency. 


Fly & Walker Advance Schminke 
William J. Schminke, vice-president of 
og Ely & Walker Dry Goods Company, 
Louis, has been advanced to general 
aes promotional manager, a new 
position. 


Jaqua Adds Hester 

The joo Com: ny Grand Rapids, 
Mich,, has added Rollo C. Hester to its 
advertising service de ttment. He pre- 
viously was with the Oakleigh R. French 
Advertising Agency, St. Louis. 


Now poet & Jaeger 

Charles Jaeger, recently with the 
Farmer's Wile has joined Virgil Reiter, 
Jr., Chicago, radio station representa- 
tive. The firm's name is now Reiter 
& coo 
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the decree of the District Court and 
enjoined the Aladdin Manufactur- 
ing Company from selling under 
the trade-mark “Aladdin” and from 
the use of the word “Aladdin” in 
its corporate name. 

On one count The Mantle Lamp 
Company failed in its desire—the 
Court refused to allow damages 
because of its delay in bringing 
suit. It was not until 1931, the 
year that the Mantle company be- 
gan to use the trade-mark on elec- 
tric lamps, that it opposed the 
Aladdin company’s application to 
register the mark in the United 
States. 

Two facts especially to be re- 
membered, which are brought out 
as a result of this decision, are 
these : 

First, the function of a trade- 
mark is to point out distinctively 
the origin and ownership of the 
articles to which it is attached; 
second, delay in instituting legal 
proceedings against what is be- 
lieved to be trade-mark infringe- 
ments is dangerous. 


+ 


Appoints “Wallpaper Magazine” 
The Wallpaper Magazine has been ap- 
pointed the official publication of the 
newly formed the Sense Institute. Be- 
ginning with the ember issue, the 
magazine will be published in a new and 
more convenient size, six by nine inches. 
The publication continues with its direc- 
tion unchanged. Ralph O. Ellsworth is 
ar and A. Louise Fillebrown is 
itor. 


Join Atlanta “Journal” 

The Atlanta, Ga., Journal has added 
Frank Best and Ed Albright to its ad- 
vertising staff. Mr. it was formerly 
with the Memphis Press-Scimitar and 
Mr. Albright with the Nashville Banner. 


Hexin to Benson & Dall 


Hexin, Inc., Chicago, has appointed 
Benson & Dail, Tne., advertisi P agency 
of that city, to handle its advertising 
with Roland J. Dooley as account ex- 
ecutive. 


Has Bread Account 
The Gottfried Baking Company, New 
York, Golden Crust bread, has placed its 
eertians account with the New York 
Lake-Spiro-Cohn, Inc., Memphis 
yon 
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Guiding the Presentation 


Portfolio to Hold Pros 
Main Track Has 


’s Interest and Keep Salesman on 
dvantages Over “Canned” Talk 


By M. L. Harter 


RECURRING nightmare that 

haunts the minds of sales ex- 
ecutives has as the villain of the 
piece the salesman who may «be 
spoiling sales because of improper 
presentation of the product. This 
is a proper subject for many a 
sleepless night. 

Compan: salesmen may be 
trained efficiently, but re-sale men 
are not so easily controlled. What 
is going on across the counter of 
the retail dealer? That’s the ques- 
tion that upsets nervous systems 
and brings on indigestion. 

There’s really no proper and sat- 
isfactory answer, in the case of the 
manufacturer of a specialty that 
needs to be explained or demon- 
strated. All sorts and conditions 
of men are standing in the shoes of 
that manufacturer, either trying to 
do the job of selling as he would 
do it, or making a botch of it.” The 
chances of poor selling increase as 
the number of retail outlets is in- 
creased, as competition becomes 
stronger, as the line takes on more 
models. Unfortunately, the chances 
may be heavier in the case of a 
mechanical device, the price of 
which runs into considerable money. 
And that is just too bad, for a lost 
sales opportunity in such a case 
may be gone forever. 

A manufacturer need not be an 
advertiser, in the usually accepted 
meaning of the word, to be affected 
seriously by lame efforts at re- 
selling. If he is advertising na- 
tionally, perhaps his product won't 
need so much selling at the hands 
of the. retailer and his salesmen. 
That’s where consumer acceptance 
enters. On the other hand, pro- 
spective buyers will take the word 
of a retailer readily enough for a 
product they never heard much if 
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anything about, provided—pro- 
vided they get an understandable 
sales presentation. 

For today’s case in point, take 
automatic hot water heaters—the 
kind made by The Cleveland 
Heater Co., that work while you 
sleep and always guarantee a hot 
bath. “Rex” is the name of the 
Cleveland product. It is sold 
through such outlets as gas utility 
companies and gas appliance deal- 
ers. It doesn’t sell for a song and 
moreover its logical buyers are 
mostly all provided with an alter- 
native device for water heating. 
For example, there are the tank 
heaters and there are furnace coils 
—each intended to do in its own 
way something that may, by stretch- 
ing the imagination, approach the 
service rendered by an automatic. 


Large Staffs Prohibit 
Personal Training 

Salesmen are many, who may be 
called upon to explain the merits 
of a Rex heater—too many, by far, 
for the manufacturer to try to give 
them all a personal training course. 
True, it has contributed to the gas 
industry a twelve-volume course 
for training water heater salesmen 
in all phases. of selling—an unusu- 
ally thorough job. By means of 
its plan, so it tells dealers, the lat- 
ter can have under their direction 
“a compact, team-like sales force 
concentrating on fertile ground... . 
The Rex plan can make your sales 
organization one of the most effec- 
tive in the direct selling field.” 

Even with those twelve volumes, 
however, i else was 


direction when they were in actual 
contact with customers. So it is 
that the company has now issued a 
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sales portfolio as a tool for sales- 
men to have with them and to use 
whenever ‘they are going after 
sales. The portfolio is described for 
salesmen and its merits outlined in 
“Rex Water Heater Salesman,” the 
company’s house magazine. 


Proper Presentation Should 
Be Stressed 


Salesmen are told first of all that 
the most important and vital point 
in selling is a proper sales pres- 
entation. The advantages and dis- 
advantages of standardized or 
“canned” sales talks are alluded 
to. On the subject of inflexibility, 
which is given as perhaps the 
greatest objection to a standardized 
talk; the following: 

“A standardized presentation can 
only apply to an average, a medi- 
um. Every salesman has | 
that during:a sales presentation he 
must emphasize stronger to certain 
prospects on some points than on 
other points, and likewise he finds 
that he must bring out other points 
more emphatically to other pros- 
pects. By doing this, his average 
of sales, at least his average of 
complete presentations,* is ‘much 
higher than if he were using an in- 
flexible standardized presentation.” 

Emphasizing the difficulty of 
holding the prospect’s attention in 
making a presentation, salesmen 
are told: 

“While we are talking to a man 
or wothan we are néver quite sure 
what is in his or her mind. We 
may be making a very convincing 
and: ‘powerful talk; the prospect 
may nod his head approvingly and 
say ‘yes’ continually, but his mind 
may be out on the golf course, at a 
bridge party, ‘Or up in the moun- 
tains. Every salesman has had this 
experience, he talks convincingly 
for several minutes, the prospect 
seems to be following with inter- 
est, suddenly the salesman asks’ a 
question and the prospect stammers 
and looks flustered. He hasn’t been 
listening—and that is the most dis- 
couraging and disconcertitig thing 
that can happen to a salesman.” 

Then the benefits are. outlined 
that will come to a salesman who 
uses the portfolio in his presenta- 
tion. There is very little copy or 
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reading matter in this portfolio, 
Pictures appear‘on page after page, 
to center the attention of the lis- 
tener and to eliminate interruptions 
and objections. The salesman is 
given the opportunity to bring out 
his own personality and sales abil- 
ity by a recital of his own presen- 
tation as he turns the pages of the 
portfolio in the presence of the 
prospective buyer. 

The important thing to do, sales- 
men are told, is to connect the sales 
talk with the pages of the book. 
In other words, the talk should run 
parallel: with the portfolio—one 
should reflect the other—and both 
should be unified into a single, 
powerful, convincing presentation 
that sells both to the eyes and ears. 

Because of the way the portfolio 
is designed, this is—or should be— 
a simple mattér. 

The book begins with the simple 
points that are almost self-evident 
to the prospect. Ten pages, one 
after another, are illustrated with 
various uses for hot water. The 
second section was prepared for the 
prospect who now has a tank water 
heater ; the third section is devoted 
to the furnace coil user, while the 
fourth and final section is given 
over to closing. The points 
brought out in this last section are 
modernization, up to dateness, the 
necessity of automatic hot water 
service, the low cost, etc. 


Simple, Important Pointers 
on Book’s Use 


Some of the apparently simple 
and yet important pointers for 
salesmen regarding the manner in 
which the book should be used are 
shown in the following paragraphs 
culled from the story of the port- 
folio as it appears in the house 
magazine: 

“The salesman, after making his 
usual commerits and getting his 
prospect comfortably seated, pre- 
ferably at a table on which he can 
place the portfolio and turn the 
pages himself, should lay the book 
before the prospect and open it... . 

“The salesman should familiarize 
himself with the ‘contents and se- 
quence of the pages in the new 
sales portfolio, in fact we recom- 
mend that he learn their order by 
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heart so that he may be able to 
refer quickly to any particular page 
or subject. While it is desirable 
to know the reading material by 
heart, this, however, is not essential 
as long as the salesman is capable 
of supplying his own sales talk 
with each page. It is desirable 
that the salesman be capable of en- 
larging on any particular subject 
in this portfolio. 

“Moreover, in selling as in every- 
thing else,.it is atmosphere which 
creates and leaves impressions.” 

The important thing. about the 
Rex portfolio, as I see it, is that 
here is a manufacturer who is 
leaving nothing to chance, taking 
nothing for granted. A standard- 
ized sales talk would not fill the 
bill, but a guided presentation was 
indicated. Therefore, step by step, 
salesmen are shown how they can 
tell their story logically, avoid em- 
barrassing interruptions and get a 
sympathic hearing. All of this 
comes on top of a twelve-volume 
course on salesmen’s training ! 

Of a truth, this matter of sales 
presentation is vital. On this score, 
the final words to Rex salesmen 
read: “The salesman who goes out 
without his kit, who believes him- 
self greater than his goods, his 
house, or his sales helps is bound 
to fail.” 


+ + + 


Wisconsin Limits Dental 
Advertising 
Under a new statute passed by the 
Wisconsin legislature, dentists are pro- 
hibited from using any but individual 
names; from the use of office signs larger 
than 600 square inches or containing 
letters over six inches in size and lim- 
ited to name, title, office hours, etc.; or 
use of any printed advertisement larger 
than twenty square inches in size with 
copy restricted to name, title, etc., and 
“purely educational matter not in con- 
flict with the law.” 
. _ * 


New Addresses 


Arthur Kudner, Inc., 
in the International Building, 630 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, effective October 1. 

The Los Angeles office of Guenther- 
Bradford & Comper: dine has been moved to 
the Paramount Buildin: 

The New York offite of the World 
Broadcasting System, Inc., will be trans- 
ferred to the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany mye 711 Fifth Avenue, effec- 
tive about October 1. 


will have offices 
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Estimates of farm cash in- 
come in Minnesota, North 
and South Dakota = and 
Montana are placed at 
$4695,000,000. The in- 
crease of $222,000,000 
is the predominant factor 
in the evident revival of 
business in the Northwest. 
The: Journal gained 305.- 
000 lines in Sunday Dis- 
play: 30,000 in Sunday 
circulation. 


THE MINNEAPOLIS 


JOURNAL 











Offset is the 
Ziegfeld of 
Printing 
Good printing is not sim 
nice-looking printing. It is 
the stage upon which you 
display your sales-drama. 
AMERICAN OFFSET offers 
you the ultimate in sales 
showmanship. , 
AMERICAN OFFSET 
specializes in short color 


runs ne open aes! prices, 
ing a new medium to 
the Sovtions wha, 


fore, had ony himself 
- mself to 
black and 

y none tiny au service 
is at your disposal. Write 


phone CHickering 4-4145. 
AMERICAN OFFSET 
CORPORATION 








406 West 31st St., New York 




















Books in Brief 


IDOW’S Might. By Harford 

Powel. (Greenberg, Pub- 
lisher. $2.) An ex-advertising 
agency man goes broke trying to 
nurse a book store through the 
depression. With no resources be- 
yond an exceedingly unpredictable 
daughter and an equally unpredict- 
able son-in-law, to say nothing of a 
casual automobile accident—which 
turns out to be the best financial 
asset of all—he retires to the old 
family mansion in Rhode Island 
and attempts to become a gentle- 
man farmer. He fails as a farmer, 
contemplates suicide and then ar- 
rives financially safe in the arms 
of the widow who ran him down 
in her automobile. 

This is a wholly useless book but 
so delightfully useless and so 
pleasantly written that it can be 
put down as one of the most suc- 
cessful light novels of the year. 


Incidentally to those who are ad- 
vertising minded enough to be 
interested in the view of the hero, 
there are several excellent sugges- 
tions for the writing of good, con- 


vincing copy. But let’s forget 
that. Mr. Powel was not writing a 
helpful book. He was thinking 
rather to be entertaining and he 
succeeded about 102 per cent. 


Three Monographs on Color: 
1. Color Chemistry; 2. Color as 
Light; 3. Color in Use. Prepared 
by the Research Laboratories of 
the International Printing Ink Cor- 
poration and subsidiary companies. 
(International Printing Ink Cor- 
poration. $10.) These three mono- 
graphs, which are sold as a set, are 
the result of many months of care- 
ful, scientific study. As such they 
represent the latest findings con- 
cerning a subject about which com- 
paratively little is known. They 
are at once authoritative and edu- 
cational. Nowhere in the books 
appears any propaganda for the 
company that has sponsored the 
study. This set of monographs 
should be an essential part of any 
library that pretends to comprehend 
the basic problems of art in adver- 
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tising. The format and printing 
are in every way excellent. 


The Principles of Marketing. By 
Henry F. Holtzclaw. (Thomas Y, 
Crowell Company. $3.75.) Pro- 
fessor Holtzclaw has written an 
imposing book which he says, “is 
designed for use in the first course 
in marketing as given in colleges 
of liberal arts and science and 
schools of business administration.” 

In these days when so many ex- 
cellent text-books on marketing are 
being published, it is a little dif- 
ficult for a reviewer to find any- 
thing new or different to say of 
them. The author has done a thor- 
ough job and the result is an ad- 
mirable text-book. Those in ad- 
vertising may find some omissions 
but any volume which attempts to 
cover such a broad subject within 
a comparatively limited space is 
bound to have omissions. As a 
general thing, “The Principles of 
Marketing” compares favorably 
with other standard works on the 
subject and can be recommended 
to students. 


Advertising Layout and Typog- 
raphy. By Eugene de Lopatecki. 
(The Ronald Press Company. $3.) 
This remarkably concise discussion 
attempts to take a lot of the mys- 
tery out of layout and typography, 
and what is more succeeds in the 
attempt. The sub-title, “A quick, 
easy technique for everyone who 
prepares advertising—with simple 
method for choosing and calculat- 
ing type” is thoroughly lived up to 
by the book. Mr. de Lopatecki 
is to be congratulated on doing a 
much needed job. 


Management of an _ Enterprise. 
By C. Canby Balderston, Victor S. 
Karabasz, and Robert P. Brecht. 
( Prentice-Hall, Inc. $5.) Here 
is an attempt to discuss the whole 
field of the science and theory of 
management between the two cov- 
ers of a book. A list of the chap- 
ter headings will give an idea of 
the broad scope of this volume: 
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Business management, its place 
and nature; profits and the factors 
underlying management decisions ; 
product design; setting of selling 
prices; provision of physical facil- 
ities; power, heat, light, and ven- 
tilation; output and operating 
standards; incentives ; inspection to 
maintain standards of quality; 
maintenance of standards of plant 
and equipment ; purchasing ; control 
of inventories; planning and con- 
trol of prodyction, clerical and 
sales operations; uses of budget 
and cost data to secure control; 
organization as a means of direc- 
tion and control; personnel man- 
agement. 

The value of such a book to the 
general reader will be that of a 
handbook. For the student of 
business management, however, this 
volume should be unusually use- 
ful. 

Foods and the Law. By Alex- 
ander P. Blanck. (Peter Smith. 
$2.50.) There are far too few 
books on law written for the lay- 
man. Mr. Blanck’s book fills this 
need for the food industry. In 
simple and non-technical languages 
the author explains United States 
laws dealing with foods and food 
products. He discusses cases where 
such discussion is necessary to 
make points clear. 

Sixty Alphabets. By W. Ben 
Hunt and C. Hunt. (The Bruce 
Publishing Company. $1.50.) This, 
according to the jacket, is an en- 
largement of the authors’ earlier 
book, “Fifty Alphabets.” For the 
student of lettermg it is an excel- 
lent reference work. Although de- 
signed primarily for art depart- 
ments or universities and colleges 
it is a good reference book for the 
advertising artist. 

The Practice of Collotype. By 
Thomas A. Wilson. (American 
Photographic Publishing Company. 
$2.) A concise description of the 
collotype process, pretty technical 
in its contents but with many ex- 
cellent suggestions as to how to 
get the most out of the process. 

The Practice of Foreign Trade. 
By J. Anton De Haas. (McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc. $4.) Here 
is something unusual, a book on 
foreign trade which deals with ex- 
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HOW AND WHY OF 
BUSINESS-PAPER 
ADVERTISING 


Study reveals 35 purposes 
of advertising in mer- 
chandise group of 
publications 


Current in the series of 
Printers’ Ink Monthly sur- 
veys is the analysis of the 
purposes of advertising in the 
merchandising group of busi- 
ness papers. This appears as 
a 24-page section in the 
September Monthly. 


Under the title “Sales to 
Dealers through Trade 
Papers,” this feature is per- 
haps the most extended study 
that has ever been made of 
the uses to which this im- 
portant group of publications 
may be put by manufacturers. 
Thirty-five major purposes 
of advertising in trade papers 
are listed. It is made evident 
that makers of products sell- 
ing through retail outlets can 
accomplish a wide variety of 
objectives by such advertising. 


The steadily increasing 
influence of Printers’ Ink 
Monthly as a fact book for 
sales and advertising execu- 
tives will be enhanced by this 
Survey—which is but one of 
almost a score of articles in 
this month’s issue. At $2 for 
12 issues, the Monthly is a 
good buy. 


Printers’ Ink Monthly 
185 Madison Ave., New York 
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porting and importing as part of the 
same picture. With the possibility 
of a revival in foreign trade, books 
of this nature are becoming more 
important.. Mr. De Haas has 
created one of those unusual text- 
books which also will serve as an 
inspiring study for practitioners in 
the field who have advanced be- 
yond the student stage. This is 
by any count one of the better 
books on foreign trade. 


William Chapman Ralston — 
Courageous Builder. By Cecil G. 
Tilton. (The Christopher Publish- 


— 


Pabco Plans Fall Campaign 


One of the largest advertising cam- 

igns in its history will run this 
all by The Paraffine Companies, Inc., 
San Francisco, roofing, paints and lino- 
leum, on its various lines. The com- 
pany’s linoleum will be featured in 
magazine space, opening with a full 
page in color on September 14. A sepa- 
rate oneren will be devoted to the 
company’s Mastipave resilient flooring, 
also using magazines and business pa- 
pers. In the West a campaign will be 
run in metropolitan newspapers in seven 
States on Pabco roofing and paint. 

. - + 


Names Addison Vars Agency 


_ The W. A. Case & Son Manufactur- 
ing Company, Buffalo, N. Y., has placed 
its advertising account with Addison 
Vars, Inc., of that city. A national 
campaign will be started this fall on 
the company’s new T/N one-piece water 
closet. agazines and trade papers will 
be used. 


Appoints Thomas H. Reese 


Thomas H. Reese & Company, Inc., 
New York, has been appointed to handle 
the va al ge account of Delaine- 
Myrtle-Claire, Inc., of that city, im- 
porter and igner of gowns. Class 
Magazines, newspapers and some trade 
papers will be tised. 

. ° 7 


Green to Walsh Advertising 


R. E. S. Green, formerly assistant to 
A, M. Miller; director of advertising of 
the Chrysler Corporation of Canada, Ltd., 
has joined the staff of the Walsh Adver- 
tisitg ‘Company, Ltd., Windsor, Ont., in 
the capacity of account executive. 

* ee 


Has Bottle Capping Account 
iThe Alka Bottle Capping Machine 
Company, New York, has appointed 
e U. ‘Dodge pany, Inc., 
Newark, N. J., to handle its advertisin 
account. Trade papers and direct mai 
will be used, 
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ing House. $4.) ‘A: biography of 
one of the lesser known. of the 
great empire builders. The author 
handles his subject on a large scale 
so that it becomes not so much a 
biography of a man as a picture 
of an era. Here is a book that 
is likely to be overlooked because 
it has been introduced without the 
usual fanfare of trumpets and deals 
with a character who is not famous 
except in a limited circle: It is 
an essential biography, however, 
for those who are interested in the 
study of the men who built 
America. 


+ 


Joins Algoma Plywood 


James. R. Fitzpatrick has been ap- 
pointed director of sales of the technical 
division of the Algoma Plywood and 
Veneer Company, with headquarters at 
Chicago. He formerly was with the 
Haskelite Manufacturing Corporation, 
having resigned recently from the posi- 
tion of vice-president in charge of sales 
which he held during the last twelve 
years. 

. . ° 


Form Arrow Stores 
Thirty independent druggists of Bir- 
mingham, Ala., have organized the Ar- 
row Stores for the purpose of co-opera- 
tive advertising in an effort to meet 
competition from chain and department 
stores having drug departments. The 
organization has no connection, it is 
stated, with the A iated Independent 

Druggists, Birmingham. 

” . + 





Starts Sales Development Agency 

Charles F. Jenz & Associates is the 
name of a new sales development agency, 
with headquarters at 452 Commercial 
Square, Cincinnati. The agency is headed 
by Charles Jenz with Charles A. 
Bohrer, formerly advertising manager of 
the Clopay Corporation, Cincinnati, as 
his associate. 

- os - 


New Salad Dressing Campaign 

The Ad-Craftsmen, Salt Lake City, 
Utah, will conduct a newspaper, outdoor 
and radio campaign for the Nelson-Ricks 
Creamery Company, of ‘that city, in the 
Inter-Mountain States. The company's 
new salad dressing and five other allied 
products will be featured. 

a s - 


Appoints Lake-Spiro-Cohn 


The New Wallace Laboratories, 
Latriel, Miss.,- have appointed Lake- 
Spiro-Cohn, Inc., Memphis, Tenn., as 
advertising counsel to direct the cam- 
paign for its product, ““Hexoline.” News- 
papers will be used. 
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Advertisers I Have Known 


(Continued from page 10) 


the agency’s advice not to change 
one medium for another until all 
possibilities had been exhausted. 
That evening they surrendered a 
dominating position in one medium 
for a small share in another, with 
the predicted result that their com- 
petitor soon dominated both me- 
diums. Moral: Never let your 
competitors lead you away from a 
step at a time, well taken, which 
gets you somewhere in advertising 
progress. 

I knew an advertiser who had 
built up a beautiful business for 
a fashion line on a very simple 
idea. Twice a year he published 
a handsome style book in colors, 
showing his line to very fine ef- 
fect. The cover of this style book 
was double-spreaded in the leading 
national magazines, just previous 
to its mailing by the dealer, who 
paid cost for it to get his name on 
the front cover. Thus he linked 
up his store with the magazine 
spread the very week after it ap- 
peared. This program was followed 
for years with wonderful results 
both for dealer and advertiser. 

But the greatest advantage was 
with the advertiser, for it enabled 
his salesmen to sell the dealers a 
full line of “style book” numbers 
six months ahead of delivery, 
which kept the mill running full 
time the year around. In-between- 
trips were also taken, of course, 
selling new styles as they came 
out but never to the detriment of 
the advance business on these “style 
book” numbers. 


A New ‘Broom That Swept 
the Wrong Way 


_ But a new manager got on the 
job and did the usual “new broom” 
act—listened ta an alleged trade 
survey by a competitive agent who 
discovered that the semi-annual 
style book ‘was all wrong . that 
monthly style folders would 

much more ,“modern”; and so the 
hasty advertiser bade good-bye to 
most of his advarice order business 


at one fell swoop. Of course, the 
salesmen violently protested, and 
not in vain, for the next season 
saw the former agent re-instated ; 
but the damage had been done, and 
it will be many years before their 
old place in the sun can possibly 
be regained. Moral: Better verify 
your “survey” before you jump.at 
conclusions. 

I knew a men’s wear advertiser 
who aspired to the national field 
in the face of fierce, established 
competition. He was all ready— 
a good line well-established every- 
where. He sent for two agents 
who offered opposing recommenda- 
tions. One advised the medium 
that was being so successfully em- 
ployed by the entrenched competi- 
tion. The other suggested a new 
medium, never before employed in 
that field, but he carefully ana- 
lyzed the distribution and conclu- 
sively proved that this way would 
be more economical aud effective, 
besides affording unique trade pro- 
motion. His adyice was followed 
and the account grew from $50,000 
to $200,000 in seven years’ time, 
slowly and surely, with profits ac- 
cruing even beyond expectations. 


Be Sure Before Making 
Radical Changes 


_ Then the depression and a new 
form of agency competition came 
into being to meet the trend of 
the times—a “retail counselor” 
turned into an advertising agency 
in the hope that he could counsel 
his retailer accounts into becoming 
customers of his agency clients. 
“Water on both shoulders?” Yes, 
but an alluring promise in depres- 
sion days, and this advertiser was 
very willing to secure some busi- 
ness even at the expense of an 
agency connection which he grate- 
fully wrote had succeeded well be- 
yond all his anticipations. 

So the change was made, and 
then another and still another—all 
within the same span of time. that 
the first agent had pursued his 
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successful but interrupted way. It 
needs no advertising solon to ad- 
vise anybody that such a series of 
experiments spells danger for an 
advertising account, for an adver- 
tising policy cannot change with 
each changing wind of opinion if 
it is to earn trade confidence and 
comsumer acceptance. Moral: Be 
sure you're right before you go 
ahead with radical changes. 


Didn’t Want Copy 
Too Interesting 


i knew an advertiser—one of the 
world’s great public  utilities— 
whose advertising, while quite 
meticulous in every detail of art 
and copy technique, seemed to some 
to have grown quite cold in in- 
terest and human appeal. One of 
the very best copy writers it has 
ever been my good fortune to 
know wrote two or three brilliant 
pieces to submit to the advertising 
director, a past editor of a promi- 
nent publication. He freely ad- 
mitted their superior interest, but 
dismissed them from consideration, 
remarking that his current copy 
was good enough as their adver- 
tising had only one objective any- 
way—to keep the public sold on 
the fact that theirs was the one 
and only beneficent monopoly in 
the world. Moral: Don’t make 
your copy too interesting or it 
may get read and confuse the pub- 
lic mind. 

I knew an advertiser who built 
his business from the ground up 
—literally so, because his product 
was a natural resource and so had 
to meet world competition, well 
entrenched with millions in prior 
advertising and billions in expen- 
sive equipment. He built his initial 
campaign on an authoritative Idea, 
based on a law of product appli- 
cation that competition had over- 
looked. The practice of this law 
by his dealers made each one a 
human follow-up to the consumer 
advertising with which every dealer 
had been educated to co-operate 
at every customer encounter. 

The result was to synchronize 
advertising and selling so perfectly 
that there was no lost motion at 
all, and every dollar of the adver- 
tising investment did its duty mul- 
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tiplied many times, The conse- 
quence was an accelerated arrival 
in consumer acceptance that mere 
product advertising could never 
have hoped to accomplish in the 
same time for the same money, 
Moral: In the face of severe com- 
petition, make your advertising 
demonstrable at point of sale. 

I knew an advertiser who had 
a patent specialty with a repeat 
feature of great profit potential, 
He, too, had competition well en- 
trenched and wise in advertising 
and merchandising methods. This 
advertiser at first tried everything 
that was offered, a little of this 
and a little of that, all good ad- 
vertising, but none of it with the 
long pull; none of it sufficient to 
dominate any one medium. 

Finally it was decided that such 
advertising effort was too much 
trial and consequently too much 
error; that a simple policy of 
persistence to lead up to perma- 
nence was necessary—l. To domi- 
nate the one best class of media; 
2. To localize this dominance in 
periodical sales drives in impor- 
tant newspaper territories; 3. To 
focus all this effort in co-operating 
dealers’ windows at strategic times. 

The result of this advertising 
and display fusion has a con- 
sistent sales and profit gain straight 
through the depression in spite of 
the competitors’ strongest opposi- 
tion. Moral: It pays to persist 
in a policy of concentration as 
against scatteration of advertising 
effort. 


Success for a Small-Ware 
Specialty 

I knew an advertiser whose prob- 
lem was the merchandising of a 
long line of small-ware specialties 
on the reputation of one item that 
had dominated its field for many 
years. Against this leader had 
arisen a swarm of cheaper com- 
petition, including a lot of private 
brands. He enlisted the support 
of a big New York store to prove 
beyond cavil the superior profit in 
his trade-marked leader with a na- 
tional reputation behind it. To his 
brand, to the cheaper competitive 
brand, and to the private brand the 
store gave identical support, in 
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store and window display, in news- 
paper advertising, in signs and 
salesmanship. 

The result of this test was so 
decidedly in his brand’s favor that 
this was made the center of an 
imposing trade-paper and direct- 
mail campaign, followed by re- 
newed consumer advertising in the 
newspapers, whereby co-operating 
merchants were led to feature the 
entire line, with the national leader 
put in front of the selling stage. 
Moral: Sell the dealer on the idea 
of more profit for him if he works 
with your advertising. 

These varied observations of 
willing advertisers. in action lead 
me to the conclusion that adver- 
tising and selling should exactly 
synchronize; that dealers can be 
led where they can’t be driven; and 
every advertising effort that fairly 
appraises the profit motive for 
the dealer’s incentive is likely to 
succeed. 


+ + + 


It's Good for Us, Too, 
Mr. Stone; Welcome! 
STONE ADVERTISING AGENCY 
Boston 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

I have been missing something! 

My P. I. subscription expired several 
years ago and since then have been 
buying odd copies intermittently at the 
Old Corner Bookstore. Every now and 
then some good friend will call me up 
and ask if I saw such and such an 
article in Printers’ Inx. More often 
than not, it’s in some weekly issue that I 
neglected to Se 

Well, there’s one way to get around 
that. Here’s my check. Put me back 
on that good old subscription list .. . 
this time for good... f 
anyway. 

And thanks for the friendly reminder 
that there’s lots of “ meat” in the 


or my good, 


early forthcoming issues. You don’t 
have to tell me—I Know it! 
Harry L. Stone. 
” . . 


Appoints Carver & Brown 
Maurice Levy, New York importer of 
cosmetics, has appointed Carver & 
Brown, New York, to handle the ad- 
vertising of Huile Philocome, hairdress- 
ing, by the Societe Hygienique, Paris. 
” 7 . 


Form Paper Company 

J. Frank Miller and Walter Ryan, Jr., 
have organized the Miller-Ryan Pa 
ng roit, to specialize in fine 
papers for the graphic arts field, 
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Dissatisfied 
Advertiser 


Anyone who knows, or suspects, 
that his advertising is costing 
too much, or could be made to 
produce better results, is invited 
to send 6 cents stamps for 
booklet “WHAT’S WRONG 
WITH ADVERTISING?” 

This is not an advertising 
agency. We have no connection 
with publishers, printers or other 
vendors of advertising space, or 
materials. We accept no commis- 
sions. We have nothing to sell 
but professional service. No one 
will call on you—and if you call 
on us, you will have to pay a 
fee in advance. 

Six associates with combined 
experience of over 142 years in 
sales and advertising, have di- 
rected the expenditure of over 
$100,000,000. 


Charles Austin Bates 


18 E. 48th St., New York 

















TYPE SET RIGHT 





BY LINOTYPE 





BY MONOTYPE 


BY HAND 2 


TYPOGRAPHIC 


SERVICE COMPANY 
216 East 45th Street, N. Y. 


INDEPENDENT 
TYPESETTING COMPANY 
228 East 45th Street, N. Y. 


Divisions of the Electrographic Corporation 








Fire Testimonial Editors! 


And Let the People Who Are Supposed to Write Endorsements 
Really Write Them 


+ 
ECENTLY in The New 
Yorker appeared this item: 
FUNNY COINCIDENCE DEPARTMENT 
(Adjoining testimonials in an adv. 
in the “Philadelphia Bulletin”) 
WHAT PHILADELPHIA HUDSON AND 
TERRAPLANE OWNERS SAY 


With the Electric Hand on our 
Hudson, I don’t worry a bit about 
driving in traffic. And in addition 
to safety, a big point with me is 
that it makes driving so much more 
fun. Viola Seitz, Philadelphia, Pa. 


With the Electric Hand on our 
Terraplane, I don’t worry a. bit 
about driving in traffic. And in ad- 
dition to safety, a big point with me 
is that it makes driving so much 
more fun. Mrs. H. V. Short, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


An amusing little contretemps, 
but one that is likely to happen so 
long as many advertisers take the 
attitude they do toward testimo- 
nials. Apparently one of the least 
imaginative jobs these days is that 
of testimonial editor. If you don’t 
believe it take a trip through some 
current advertising. 

There are certain perfervid souls 
who complain bitterly against the 
foreign charge that Americans are 
standardized. This charge is nicely 
borne out, however, by so many of 
the endorsements that one reads in 
national advertising. 

Whether it be some athletic 
star or society demoiselle or just 
plain Mary K. Smith, 10,078 North 
Euclid Boulevard, Wapakoneta, 
Ohio, the girls—and boys—all seem 
to speak the same language. 

And it is a language just a little 
strange and unreal.. It carries a 
peculiar mixture of gushing enthu- 
siasm with an apparent willingness 
to reveal all the horrid details of a 
misspent past life. 

Thus the smiling lady who en- 
dorses a well-known soap reveals 
the fact that her skin is, at best, 


a rather shabby inheritance from 
her forbears. 


it troubled her greatly but—and 
here gushing enthusiasm: comes to 
the .rescue—she discovered such- 
and-such soap and today— 

As might be expected, these te. 
timonials frequently are grisly 
parodies of advertising copy. ‘And 
why shouldn’t they be? Most of 
them are written by the same per- 
son who did: the copy but, ina 
laudable effort'to disguise the fact 
that he wrote both copy and testi- 
monial, he does things to the lat- 
ter which make the enthusiasm of 
his copy pale by comparison. 

So many testimonials are literate 
plus nothirig. ‘The grammar is 
correct. The “i’s” are all nicely 
dotted, the “t's” correctly crossed. 
There are 4 split infinitives or 
hanging participles. And yet when 
the testimonial editor inserts them 
in advertising they are neither in- 
teresting nor are they at all con- 
vincing. 

This would be much more seri- 
ous than it is if most. of the 
people who read advertising be- 
lieved the testimonials were really 
written by the people who sig 
them. Things have a way of get- 
ting around so that today 
adult Americans realize, 
sciously or sub-consciously, that 
testimonial may—and put the 
phasis on the may—mean that the 
person who smiles from the ad 
vertisement uses the product. 

The bright side of the situatio 
is the fact that the way is stil 
left wide open for those Tare 
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manufacturer who happens to own 
the office does not dare subject his 
sincere - testimonials to the ridic- 
ylous competition with those that 
have been through the prissy hands 
of the testimonial editor. 

If you want to see testimonials 
that are testimonials pick up a 
couple of farm papers. Here the 
advertisers apparently realize that 
too much prettying up will not 
fool that hard-headed business man 
who controls his hogs and man- 
ages to make a little money in 
spite of dust storms, drought and 
other natural hazards. 

Thus about 99 per cent of the 
testimonials in farm papers ring 
true. They speak farmers’ lan- 
guage because they were written 
by farmers. Perhaps these adver- 
tisers occasionally use a testimonial 
editor but, if they do, he was 
brought up square in the middle 
of a fertile quarter-section out 
somewhere in that blessed zone 
where the West begins. 

Either national advertisers don’t 
see the farm papers or else, see- 
ing, don’t understand. If. every 
testimonial editor who carves the 
chill marble of the factory-made 
testimonial used in the average na- 
tional advertisement could be put 


.2on a forced diet of farm papers 


for a few weeks it might—possibly 


.— might—get through to him that in 


letters of endorsement there is a 
.ateal opportunity for advertising if 
he will just let the people say what 
they probably would say. 

The way is wide open. Occa- 
sionally there appears an advertiser 
who realizes this. 

Few advertisers apparently rec- 
ognize their disability. Therefore 
dthey are not using letters of endorse- 

ment although they are using the 
testimonial idea. They show the 


jommpicture of some satisfied customer 


and then the copy writer does the 
work without benefit of quotes. 
This, after all, is merely an 
vasi The fact remains that if 
2 using testimonials 
wmvould fire their editors, let people 

alk as they want to talk and would 
Ik, those feeble, cheap, bought- 
hnd-paid-for testimonials would 
em@p'and out so much like rows of 
@ore thumbs that competitors would 
soon take care of them. 
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Periodical 
Publishers 
Attention 


Whether’ yours is a general or 
class magazine, a farm or busi- 
ness publication, you may be in- 
terested in a wholly new and 


Pdifferent type of special repre- 


sentation offered for the first 
time in the southern territory by 
one whose qualifications include: 


1. a knowledge of the terri- 
tory and its actual and po- 
tential business possibilities 


. a close, personal and 
friendly acquaintance with 
practically every national 
advertiser and agency ex- 
ecutive from Virginia to 
Texas 

. an understanding of the 
aims and policies of these 
advertisers through many 
years of cooperating with 
their sales and advertising 
managers and agency ac- 
count executives 


More about the writer’s ability, 
integrity, tact, courage and re- 
sourcefulness will be cheerfully 
discussed with interested pub- 
lishers. 


References: The advertisers 
whom he has served and their 
agency account executives. 
Names available on request. 


Personal interview invited. Ad- 
dress “J,” Box 143, in care of 
Printers’ Ink. 
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“Fear” Perhaps some of 
: the country’s in- 
Spending dustrialists will 


be accused of treason yet. It seems 
that they are busily engaged right 
now in spending a large part of 
their available capital for tangible 
assets such as new buildings and 
new machinery. 

What they are doing, of course, 
is beating the inflationists to the 
gun. Business fears, and has a 
right to fear, that currency infla- 
tion is coming as inevitably as the 
second session of the present Con- 
gress will convene next January. 
And nobody assumes for a minute 
that the boys will forego the plea- 
sure of meeting. 

The tax bill—that measure, fear- 
fully and wonderfully made, that 
was jammed through at the Presi- 
dent’s insistence—falls short by bil- 
lions of meeting the Government’s 
spending program. And payment 
of the soldiers’ bonus is reasonably 
certain unless, for a change, the 
Congressmen use their heads rather 


than their hearts.in fashioning leg- , 


islation—which isn’t at all likely. 
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This is at the bottom of much of 
the activity in capital goods that js 
now so greatly heartening the busi- 
ness world and the more thoughtfij 
elements of the general population, 
Rather than have their money 
wasted or pulled down in value, in. 
dustrialists are spending it for fac. 
tories in which to make things and 
for machinery with which to do the 
making. 

If money isn’t worth much the: 
buildings and machinery will be the 
more desirable possessions. And 
then, in the fullness of time, when 
the madness is over (it certainly 
cannot continue indefinitely) the 
factories and machinery will be 
available for business. 

This may be called “fear” spend- 
ing. In any event, it is wise spend- 
ing. For there has actually been 
enough of this business budgeted to 
furnish perhaps two years of max- 
imum activity in the machine tool 
industry alone, The New York 
Times quotes an executive as pre- 
dicting that “the buying wave will 
gather sufficient momentum to give 
machine tool builders a cycle of 
prosperity for five years.” 

Thus business is going to be at 
reasonably high levels for the rest 
of the year. The politicians most 
likely will claim the credit. Busi- 
ness men will probably not object 
to this, however—if they can per- 
suade the politicians not to shoot 
them at sunrise for investing all 
these millions in the country’s pres- 
ent and future prosperity, rather 
than leaving them for the poli- 
ticians to play with. 











: William P. Jacobs, 
A United executive vice-pres+ 
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House ident of the Insti; 
tute of Medicine Manufactur 
has issued a call for all manufac 
turers to meet with his organizatio 
in New York next month and, of 
all things, try to agree on a suitable 
substitute for the Copeland Bill! 

Mr. Jacobs expresses the pious 
conviction that “if our house re 
mains divided the future is anything 
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but secure.” Thus he furnishes a 
perfect imitation of the one marcher 
in the regiment who believed all the 
others were out of step. 

For, if our observation is even 
reasonably accurate, the Institute 
of Medicine Manufacturers is about 
the only organization that opposes 
the Copeland Bill—and has opposed 
it right along. The Proprietary 
Association favors it. So do the 
food manufacturers. So does the 
American Drug Manufacturers As- 
sociation. So does the Pharmaceu- 
tial Manufacturers Association. 

These organizations not only 
favor the bill; they had much to 
do with revising it and whipping 
it into its present shape. 

Mr. Jacobs in his latest call to 
arms says that “some of us insisted 
upon constructive amendments.” If 
by “us” he means the Institute, he 
is talking out of turn. His associa- 
tion had nothing to do with remov- 
ing from the Copeland Bill the 
“drastic provisions which would 
have crippled the drug industry for 
many years if not permanently.” 

Speaking of a united house, what 
more does Mr. Jacobs want? To us 
it seems fairly well united already. 
And if he wants to make the union 
100 per cent, his course is obvious. 
The Institute would doubtless re- 
ceive a warm welcome into the 
fold; eleventh-hour repentance is 
better than none. 





What Price Slowly, but 
Geography surely, advertis- 


ing sells itself— 
and in surprising places. 

Before the poker-faced Rufus E. 
McGahen, budget director of the 
City of New York, James E. Fine- 
gan, president of the city’s civil 
service commission pleaded, mov- 
ingly, for a budget boost for next 
year of $89,713. 

And Mr. Finegan went away 
with the assurance that what he'd 
get would be $3—for a new atlas. 

Next before Mr. McGahen came 
S. Howard Cohen, president of the 
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board of elections. Mr. Cohen 
pleaded, too. Next year, said Mr. 
Cohen to Mr. McGahen, would 
bring an_ election-booth boom. 
What with a President to be 
elected and what with the depres- 
sion driving into politics men and 
women who have tried everything 
else, we'll be long on candidates 
and long on voters. 

Mr. Finegan retained his calm. 
But— 

When Mr. Cohen went away, he 
carried with him Mr. McGahen’s 
assurance that, on one item at least, 
Mr. Cohen’s budget would get a 
boost that would be a boost. Mr. 
Cohen’s advertising could go as 
high as $152,000, an increase over 
1935 of $116,200. 

Now, no doubt, mixed in here 
somewhere there’s a moral. Per- 
haps we could point it, accurately, 
if we could bring ourselves to un- 
derstand why the civil service 
commission, having been refused an 
increase of nearly $90,000, still 
should be permitted to squander $3 
on an atlas. 


iticall “Editor J. H. Van 

yey Deventer has a 

page editorial in 

the August 29 issue of The Iron 

Age telling why a business paper 

has a right to be in politics—and 
why his paper is in. 

“Until about two years ago,” Mr. 
Van Deventer writes, “we had been 
able to steer clear of political dis- 
cussion except in such minor and 
specialized matters as tariffs and 
the like which might directly affect 
our field. Today, we are in politics, 
if you want to call it that, up to 
our ears and expect to stay that 
way at least until November, 1936. 
When politicians plunge into busi- 
ness affairs to the detriment of 
business, as the present political 
party has done, it is time for busi- 
ness and the business papers that 
speak for business to get into 
politics.” 


Printers’ INK is proud of Mr. 
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Van Deventer and his courageous 
utterance. He has doubtless been 
criticized and even abused for dar- 
ing to discuss in his paper things 
other than iron, steel and machin- 
ery. We on Printers’ INK have 
surely had a full share of this. It 
seems that the editorials in this 
paper must consider nothing but 
advertising problems, salesmanship 
and general merchandising—and be 
very polite even in that. 

The thing that Mr. Van Deven- 
ter’s critics and Printers’ INxK’s 
critics do not understand is. that it 
is entirely practicable, proper and 
ethical to discuss business questions 
that may be pending before Con- 
gress or before what Jron Age 
calls “the company of over-edu- 
cated and underexperienced and 
megalomaniacal dilettantes”—and do 
the discussing entirely without prej- 
udice to any political party, Repub- 
lican, Democratic, or what-not. 

Business is at the mercy of poli- 
tics to such an appalling extent that 
a business paper can hardly. fulfil 
its mission unless it helps business 
in its fight. W. A. McDermid, New 
York sales engineer, writes us on 
this point: “Filling the place that 
Printers’ INK does, it would be 
incredible that you could ignore the 
political aspects of the world in 
which we live.” : 

If this is not following strictly 
the precedents of business-paper 
publishing, Mr. Van Deventer says 
he cannot help it: Neither can we. 
These are strenuous times. 





The Guinea That there is an 
“astonishing 


Pig Classic dearth” of easy to 
read books that can be understood 
by America’s 12,000,000 illiterates 
is the conclusion reached by a 
group who have been studying this 
problem fortwo years at Teachers 
College, Colufibia University. 

The group has drawn up a tenta- 
tive list of 153 books and pamphlets 
for the adult with limited vocabu- 
lary. According to its report, the 
satisfactory book contains a mini- 
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mum of abstract ideas and figures 
of speech and a vocabulary suite 
to the readers educational status, 

It is an interesting if not impos- 
ing list. “Babe Ruth’s Own Book 
of Baseball” occupies a place near 
Ilin’s “Russian Primer” and Aesop's 
“Fables.” And in the same noble 
company is the rather aptly chosen 
“100,000,000 Guinea Pigs.” 

The temptation is, of course, to 
smile at the inclusion of the Kallet- 
Schlink opus on a list for illiterates, 
When the educational purpose of 
the list is considered the matter 
doesn’t seem quite so amusing. 

Apparently the good ladies who 
prepared the list—one of them, in- 
cidentally, hails from Buncombe 
County, N. C.—included hooks they 
believe to be both authoritative and 
educational. Also they must know, 
having studied the thought proc- 
esses of the illiterate, the whole- 
hearted acceptance the ignorant give 
a book, any book. 

Perhaps it would be wise to pre- 
pare a list of books and articles to 
be read by committees who prepare 
lists for illiterates. On such a tabv- 
lation would be included the con- 
siderable number of articles which 
have pointed out the errors and 
mistaken conclusions in the guinea 
pig classic. The fact that no one 
has successfully sued the authors 
for libel has apparently had far 
more weight with the Teachers 
College group than the fact that a 
number of the books’ conclusions 
have been long since exploded by 
critics. 

We might suggest that the com- 
mittee when it expands its list use 
more care to include books that are 
not only easily understood by the 
illiterate but also have ‘not had 
some of their facts and conclusions 
successfully questioned, Perhaps 
the American Association for Adult 
Education, which granted the funds 
for the study, will ask the Teachers 
College group whether it is inter- 
ested in real education or is using 
the list partially as a vehicle for 
social propaganda. 
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will for the first’ time in WB 64 


years of its succesifubiexistérice, 


accept a limited amount of 


GENERAL 
DISPLAY ADVERTISING 


Lawyers MUST read 
THE LAW JOURNAL 


every .moring to keep in- 
formed of legal decisions and 
opinions which may affect 
their cases and their clients. 
This close scrutiny insures the 
reading of your advertising 
messages, effectively dis- 


played. 





LAWYERS BUY 


all the things ether men do. 
They usually have more money 
with which to buy the luxuries 
of life. Rich or poor, lawyers 
must ‘‘keep up appearances.” 
Reaching as it does the best 
known legal firms in New York, 
the LAW JOURNAL pro- 
vides a conceritrated market for 
quality goods. 


Inquiries as to rates, circulation, market data, etc.,’’ 


will receive prompt attention. 


Netw York Law Jonrnal 


253 BROADWAY 


NEW YORK CITY 


Our telephone number is BArclay 74550 
























The Little Schoolmaster’s 
Classroom 








THE picture that heads the Class- 
room discussion this week is a 
lesson in continuity in identity. It 
indicates that Lehn & Fink, Inc., 
take advantage of every opportu- 
nity to feature the Pebeco trade- 
mark. This trade-mark appears in 
the company’s advertising, on the 
individual tooth-paste cartons, on 
counter display cartons and on the 
shipping boxes in which Pebeco is 


shipped. 

the Schoolmaster is informed 
by the Hinde & Dauch Paper Com- 
pany that there are approximately 
4,000,000 square feet of clean, at- 
tractive display space on 1,000,000 
average-size shipping boxes. 

Advertisers who do not take ad- 
vantage of this tremendous footage 
overlook an excellent advertising 
opportunity. 

It costs no more to put a pre- 
sentable advertising message on the 
shipping case than it does to use 
the poorly printed, almost illegible 
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message that is too often found on 
such cases. Where the message is 
legible and attractively presented it 
carries the advertiser’s story from 
the factory into the home. 

It is particularly important these 
days to capitalize on the shipping 
container because so many grocers 
and even druggists make deliveries 
in old shipping cases. Also, retailers 
frequently use shipping cases for 
display Purposes inside the store. 


A proprietary medicine manu- 
facturer recently was unhandily 
bludgeoned by the long arm of 
coincidence. he Schoolmaster is 
not revealing the name of the man- 
ufacturer, not because of any fear 
of hurting his feelings, but because 
he has been asked not to by the 
member of the Class who informed 
him of the coincidence. 

At the bottom of columns one 
and two of an Eastern newspaper 
appeared a two-column, six-inch 
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,jvertisement showing the picture 
of a woman of healthy appearance. 
The headline told about this “Local 
Lady” who had taken the adver- 
tiser’s product a year ago and had 
enjoyed good health ever since. 
The subhead pointed out that this 
was the only medicine that this 
“highly respected resident ever 
took that brought permanent, last- 
ing relief.” Note the “permanent,” 
and the “lasting.” The copy went 
on to quote at length from a testi- 
monial that the estimable lady had 
given the company and gave her 
address so that any residents of the 
city in which the advertisement had 
appeared could call her up if they 
had any curiosity concerning her 
condition. 

This was in columns one and 
two. In column six was an item 
headed “Deaths” and there, like 
the name of Abou Ben Adhem, 
heading the rest, was the death no- 
tice of the very lady whose name 
and picture appeared in columns 
one and two. This was one of 
those grim coincidences which 
must have more than nullified the 
advertiser’s investment in that par- 
ticular city. 


A hundred years ago the first 


‘ound on § railroad entered the city of Wash- 
sssage is § ington. The anniversary is now 
sented it § being marked by the Baltimore & 
ry from § Ohio. The Smithsonian Institution 
is running an exhibit in commemo- 
nt these § ration of the date. 
shipping And the Schoolmaster’s files are 
grocers | ticher by a photograph of the ad- 
eliveries § vertisement that announced this 
retailers § event in the columns of the Balti- 
ses for | more American. 
e store. Railroads are in a peculiar and 


enviable position among American 
manu- § industries. Without them Ameri- 


thandily —j ‘an expansion would have been un- 
arm of § thinkable. They have been as im- 
aster is § Portant in making us what we are 
he man- § 4S Our grandfathers, are as much 
ny fear 2 part of American history as the 


because § Powder-horn, the Bowie knife, cod, 
by the §f fatboats and tobacco. 
The Schoolmaster recommends 


formed ees ag 
occasionally that companies dig into 
ins one & ‘heir pasts for copy—not to the ex- 
vspaper fj ‘tt of forgetting the present, but 
ix-inch § #8 a reminder of faithful, impor- 


tant service. Especially in a case 
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HIGH SPOTS 


in the business experi- 
ence of an executive 
whose services are 
available. 


@ As General M for pe 
six years of a manufacturing 
business in a hly competitive 
field, he steadily increased profits 
right through the depression. 
@ Previously with a manufactur- 
ing concern in a different field, 
he doubled the volume of busi- 
ness in the first year. 
@ He increased production nine 
million items in the first three 
months and increased sales over 
33% in the first year in an- 
other industry. 
@ He has been particularly suc- 
cessful in solving problems of 
concerns la g in sales and 
a His are sound. He 
a brass tacks personality that 
produces results in profits. 


@ For an interview with our 
client, address 

FRANK PRESBREY COMPANY 
247 Park Avenue, New York 
































FOR MEN. BIG ENOUGH 
TO FILL THE BILL—HERE 


1S AN OPPORTUNITY 


We can ploce o few capable men in a 
position to build th ives a per t 
profitable career with this old-established 
Company. Drop us a line today. 


This unusual plan backed by 


















Experience Resources 
of 24 Years $24,000,000 
7 omc, 


FIDELITY, 


INVESTMENT ASSOCIATION | 
Offices in Principal Cities 


Dept. No. P-4 

Wheeling, W. Vo. 
Gentiemen: Tell me more about a 
future with Fidelity. No obligation. 
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A well-established 
manufacturer requires a 
man of exceptional sales 
ability to introduce in the 
New York market a new 
type of package providing 
much greater protection 
against deterioration of 
food products than here- 
tofore possible. 


@ Such a man must be 
fully qualified to meet im- 
portant executives on 
their own ground, and 
have imagination and a 
capacity for .sustained 
hard work—a driving force 
not only to start contacts 
but to terminate them 
successfully. 


@ An exceptional oppor- 
tunity for the right man! 


“M”’ Box 145, Printers’ Ink 

















Industrial copy man 
wanted 


by a large general New 
York Agency a thoroughly 
trained advertising and sales 
executive to function in the 
preparation and handling of 
technical and industrial ad- 
vertising. State qualifica- 
tions and experience fully 
together with salary desired. 
“L,” Box 144, Printers’ Ink. 


BINDERS 


To make the files of the Printers’ Ink 
Publications ~ more accessible we sell 
binders at cost:: The Weekly holding 
twelve copies is $1.25, postpaid, and the 
Monthly holding nine copies $2.00, post- 
paid. These binders are an attractive 
addition to any desk or library. 
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like that of. the railroads, the Sug- 
gestion seems relevant. 

. . + 

In a Middletown, N. Y. news. 
paper was a three-column adver. 
tisement headed, “Did You Ge 
Your Free Tube of Norsec Tooth 
Paste?” 

The copy started, “Everyone in 
Middletown has received—or will 
receive—a trial tube of Norsec free 
of charge. If you haven't as yet 
got yours, watch for it. 

“Norsec is a tooth paste we can 
afford to let you try. It can stand 
on its own merit. It is so instantly 
different, so manifestly superior to 
any dentifrice you have ever tried, 
you will recognize it immediately.” 

The copy then continued with its 
selling job of the product. 

This is an interesting example of 
tying-up with a sampling campaign, 
As a rule -when a city is being 
sampled, various forms of adver- 
tising are used to put extra pres- 
sure behind the product. Compara- 
tively rarely, however, is the copy 
tied so directly with the sampling. 


Tom: ‘‘What’s your hurry, 


Harry?” 

Harry: “I gotta quit early and 
take the wife to a swell party the 
boss is pullin’ for the sales force. 
I wish he’d give me the dough in- 
stead of the party.” 

The remarks that followed among 
a group of men, lunching at the 
Advertising Club of New York, 


$ FIFTY THOUSAND DOLLARS § 


went into this West Point graduate’s 
technical trairiing to ‘make him think 
straight and act vigorously—to qualify 
him to serve you. 

33 and married, he’s backed by 9 
years outstanding large corporation ac- 
complishment in retail: and mail order 
merchandising, inventory control, statis- 
tical analysis, and rating management 
—3 years as personal assistant to a major 
executive. 

Greater responsibility and opportunity 
for growth are sought than his present 
firm can ever offer. His tiny baby doesn’t 
cry for shoes or chelate bat merely in 
the hope that you'll request Dad’s de- 
tailed personal history. Query, “H,” 
Box 142, Printers’ Ink. 








TORONTO 
MONTREAL 
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LONDON Eng 





GIBBONS KNOWS CANADA 


REGINA 
KALGARY 
tOMONTON 
VANCOUVER 
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Classified Advertisements 


ified ads cost seventy-five cents a line for each insertion. 


Minimum order five 


ines costing three dollars and seventy-five cents. Classified ads payable in advance. 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








PARTNER WANTED 
Trade Publication. established over 50 
years. Biggest in its field. Unusual prof- 
its in sight. Box 814, c/o Printers’ Ink. 








HELP WANTED 


ESMAN WANTED for New York 
Lad vicinity. Experienced man with fol- 
wwing to sell Litho and Printed Display 
Material. Drawing against commission. 
Reply Box 813, Printers’ Ink. 


PRODUCTION MANAGER — Thorough 
experience in style agency or high-class 
department. store—$4000. Apply morn- 
ings Pa Mary Diehl, 105 W. 40th 


St., N 


WANTED: Trade paper editor capable 

of creating and maintaining real reader 

interest by Southeastern publisher in 

business thirty years. Must be resource- 

ful, ingenious and prolific. 

previous exper ence*and present salary. 
, Printers’ Ink. 














MISCELLANEOUS 


ECONOMIZE!! Reproduce Sales Letters, 
Price Lists, Testimonials, Diagrams, Illus- 
trations, etc., 600 copies $2.50, add’l hun- 
dred 20¢. Cuts unnecessary. Samples. 
Laurel Process, 480 Canal St., N y. =. 


letters worded to sell anything worth 
buying. Real ‘“‘me-to-you” messages that 
inspire the reader ‘to reply in a friendly 
spirit. What have you to sell? Jed Scar- 
boro, Maplewood, N. J. 











POSITIONS WANTED 


I want start in advertising business. 
1935 college graduate with ambition, 
initiative and originality. Have gowte- 
sional theatrical experience. Willin 

try anything. Box 820, Printers’ < 


Advertising Copy—Layout man, 29, 
University Graduate, Protestant. Five 
years’ experience in medical and cosmetic 
advertising. Two years general accounts. 
Salary subServient. Box 816, I. 











PRODUCTION, EDITORIAL MAN 
Trade paper copy, layouts, editing; office 
experience, young college graduate, em- 
ployed, wants better connection with 
advertiser, agency, publisher. Ideas, in- 
itiative, proven ability. Box 815, P. I. 





ALL AROUND ADVERTISING MAN!! 
Broadly experienced advertising mana‘er, 
art director, agency and radio writer, 
with thoro knowledge of merchandising, 
sales promotion and publ’city, desires 
new connection. Box 817, Printers’ Ink. 


Sales Minded! Age 28. Direct, assist, 
write. Productive: record as adver! ising 
and promotion manager for mail order- 
retail corporation and department store. 
Editorial experience. College graduate. 
Box 822, Printers’ Ink. 








Advertising Executive—i8 years’ ex- 
perience in national, trade paper, direct 
mail, radio and mail order advertising 
with agencies, manufacturers and distrib- 
utors. Knows planning, copy and pro 
duction. 39—married. Will go anywhere, 
Box 819, Printers’ Ink. 


a - 
Something on the Balt! 
ADVERTISING AND SALES PROMO- 
TION MANAGER with plenty on the 
ball. Now with large industrial corpora- 
tion. Brilliant writer, idea man; knows 

media and mechanical processes, adept at 
planning and executing campaigns. Ex- 
rienced in publicity and editorial work. 
sales and contact man, excellent ed- 
ucation and address. Box 823, 








STICKS WITH THE TOUGH ONES 
I want a job as head of creative direct 
mail service for progressive printing 
firm, or as adv. mgr. for a manufacturer. 
Competent to plan and prepare horse- 
sense advertising, and selling plans that 
get results. Five years special writer for 
well known mid-western agency. Pre- 
viously adv. mgr. New York manufac- 
turer. Also copy service national trade 
journal. Chemist. Five years chemical 
and pharmaceutical’ manufacturing. Let 
me tell you how I can fit into your busi- 
ness. Box 818, Printers’ Ink. 





WANT: 


FASTER SERVICE 


PHOTO:OFFSET 


J.A.WANT] 

ORGAMIZATION 

124-5" ave 
WATKInt 
9-8915 
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Advertisers’ Index 


American Offset Corp. 
Ayer & Son, Inc., N. W 


Baltimore Sun 

Bates, Charles Austin 

Batten, Barton, Durstine & Oborn, 
Inc. 8-9 

Booth Newspapers, Inc. 

Business Opportunity, “J,” 


Chicago American 
Chicago Times 

Chicago Tribune 
Cincinnati Times-Star 
Classified Advertisements 


Delineator 
Detroit Free Press ... 
Detroit News 


Electrographic Corp. 
Erie Lithographing & Printing Co.. 


Federal Advertising Agency, Inc.... 
Fidelity Investment Association 
TE MED cccbcccvsuencedccsaue 
Francis Press, Charles 


ORs Fs 8... occtings cnansnns 108 


Hearst Newspape 
Help Wanted ate Box 144 
Help Wanted “M,” Box 145 


Milwaukee Journal 
Minneapolis Journal 
Montreal La Presse 


New 
New 
New 
New York News 
New York Times 


Parents’ Magazine 83 
Philadelphia Evening Public Ledger. . 
Physical Culture 0- 
Portland, Oregon, Jou rnal 

Posit'‘on Wanted “H,” Box 142 
Presbrey Co., Frank 

Printers’ Ink Monthly 


Scribner’s Magazine 
This Week 


Want Organization, & A. 
Woman D. C., Sta 


No responsibility is as- 
sumed for any omission 


Advertising rates: Page $135: half page $67.50; 
quarter page, $33.75; one-inch minimum, $10.50; 
Classified, 75 cents a line, minimum order $3.75. 











INK Sept. 5, 1935 
should interest all members of the 
Class having in mind special recog. 
nition of service by employees: 

Tom: “Last fall my chief blew 
into town and gave us a big night 
—theater, supper and dance—which 
caused a lot of trouble and no one 
got much out of it, even though it 
was voted a big success by the 
‘Boss.’ Several had already seen 
the show, while none wanted to 
hear the officers praise each other, 
I had to spend over $60.00 (and it 
ain’t an expense item either) fora 
new outfit that made the wife feel 
right. Most of the boys’ wives 
were dressed better than those of 
the officers—and that did not set so 
good. If I had the cash that eve- 
ning cost per family, and I know 
most of the salesmen felt as | did, 
I could do a lot of more appropri- 
ate things.” 

Jim: “My old firm used to give 
every man who reached his year’s 
quota a diamond-studded watch- 
fob. Some of them were pawned, 
others were made into ladies’ pins, 
while mine sank to the bottom of 
a drawer and stayed there. The 
cash might have piled up in our 
emergency bank account.” 

Frank: “Every man in our or- 
ganization who serves five years 
gets a watch. He knows it’s com- 
ing, nevertheless, it is just so much 
excess baggage because any man 
who is real active in business has 
a watch that, as a usual thing, he 
does not want to dispose of.” 

Lovie: “In our shop we have to 
be contented with little pins which 
indicate how long we have behaved 
well enough to stay on the payroll. 
The pin has its advantages—no- 
body wants to swipe it, you can't 
hock it, and there’s no grief if you 
lose it.” 

Men are in business to get 
money—not entertainment or jewels. 


ve 
Death of G. H. Van Fleet 


George H. Van Fleet, seventy-one years 
old, who was associated with the Marion, 
Ohio, Star for thirty-seven years before 
his retirement in 1932, died recently at 
that city. He was closely associated with 
the late President Warren G. Harding, 
aoe owned the Star, and during the time 

Harding was in the Senate and while 
ie ‘was “—— Executive, Mr. Van Fleet 


managed the r and was president o/ 
arding Babi ishing Coauees. . 7 
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greater use of advertised products. 
Besides which, we have acquired some 
mighty valuable brass-tack data about 
this rich angle of sales promotion. 


We can show you how to make your book- 
let worth buying, how to get it circulated, 
how to.make it produce traceable results. 


Write or telephone for information. 


CHARLES 


FRANCIS rescecu nie 
PRESS — wiacssm 








cas THE FIRST SEVEN 


MONTHS OF THIS YEAR... ,. 


the Chicago Tribune 
gained 282,426 lines of 
advertising 


—carried 3,167,509 
more lines than any 


other Chicago newspaper 


—increased its lead over 


the second newspaper by 
562,036 lines. 
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